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Lesson Calendar 


Golden Text for the Quarter: 


I myself will be the shepherd of my 
sheep.—Ezek. 34 : 15. 


1. Be —Saul Rejected by the Lord .........- 1 Sam. rg 
y, eater Lesson: The Resurrection Matt. 28 : 1-10 

2. April 11.—David Anointed King .......... 1 Sam. 16 
3. April 18.—The Shepherd Psalm ........-.+.--. Psa. 23 
4: forts 28. -—David and Goliath. ...... s Sam. 17 : 1-54 
5. May 2.—Saul Tries to Kill David. . ........-. 1 Sam. 19 
. May 9.—Friendship of David and Jonathan. .... . 1 Sam. 20 
4 May 16.—David Spares Saul... 2. 2-6 ee eee t Sam. 26 


Waiting 
By Kate P. Flenniken 


HO hath not stood with wavering trust 
In some obstructed way, 
Where God refused to interpose 
Or hasten our delay ? 


Perplexed with doubt, and sore distressed, 
We breathe an earnest prayer 
To heaven for help; but no appeal 

Opens an entrance there. 


And thus. we stand, with eager hands, 
And burning, restless feet, 

Afraid to venture farther on, 
Not daring to retreat, 


But when at last we learn to trust, 
And, trusting, to obey, 

We look, and lo! an angel now 
Has rolled the stone away. 


All worthy he who prompt responds, 
Prepared for every fate ; 

But worthier he of higher praise 
Who, trusting, learns to wait. . 








An Index to the contents of The Sunday School 
Times for 1914, both general and classified by depart- 
ments, by titles, and by authors, giving also titles and 
authors of books noticed, may be had from The Sun- 
day School Times Company for ten cents. 


a 
Out of Date? 


Some very modern folks are very old-fashioned. 
Billy Sunday, for example, is about as ‘‘new'’ and as 
‘sold’’ in his message as any man who ever lived. 
Dr. G. Campbell Morgan was one time speaking of 
H. Clay Trumbull’s strict views on the so-called’ bor- 
der-line amusements, and he said of him that he was 
terribly old-fashioned. Then he added, «I've come 
to find that he was right up-to-date with God in all 


those matters,'’ There is no conflict between newness 
and oldness when we are led by a Saviour who i is“ the 
same yesterday and to-day, yea and for ever.’’ His 
principles of life and conduct never grow old; and 
they will keep us always young. 


x 
Safe Steering 


Danger is doubly dangerous when we do not 
know that it exists. A concealed enemy has a deadly 
advantage. Years ago a Pacific steamship went down 
off the coast of Alaska by striking an uncharted rock. 
Four hundred lives were lost. A man who was able 
to swim ashore through the numbing slush-ice, sav- 
ing himself and another, told later of the criticism 
that was expressed, after the accident, because there 
were any uncharted rocks in that course. There are 
no uncharted rocks in our life course. God has 
made the chart ; it is our Bible. Better still, we may 
have on board and in undisputed control all the time 
a Pilot who has been this way before and who knows 
all the rocks and ‘perils. God has done all that he 
can to keep every human life from ever knowing the 
meaning of the word ‘‘wreck.’’. And he has done 
enough. It is for us to decide whether we will accept 
his guidance and safety. 


= 
When Doing Good is Wrong 


It is not always well to do good. Many years 
ago H,. Clay Trumbull wrote an editorial in these 
columns on ‘The Duty of Refusing to Do Good.” 
For a great many opportunities of doing good come 
to us all which we ought not to accept. AsS. D. 
Gordon said the other day in conversation with 
friends : ‘‘ The chiet thing is not to do good ; it is to 
do God's will, God's will is always good ; but doing 


< 


good is not always God's will.’’ Of ten good things that 
we might do at any given moment there is only one that 
we can do ; and we must be sure that even that oneis 
God's will for us at that moment,—or leave it alone. 
Satan succeeds in defeating God's will in many a 
Christian's life by persuading that Christian to keep so 
incessantly active that God is given no opportunity to 
make known his will to his over-busy child. Quiet, 
listening Mary, not busy, bustling Martha, was the 
disciple who was doing God's will that long-ago day 
in a certain village. It is better that it should always 
be said of us, not how wonderfully active we are, but 
how faithfully we have ‘‘chosen the good part."’ 


x 
Keeping Others Out 


Sin is always selfish. And sin not only always 
injures self ; it always injures others. When we sin 
we thrust forward our own ugly self and get it between 
God and others who might ‘know God better if we 
were not sinning. How pointedly the Psalmist de- 
clares this when, after confessing his sins to God, he 
cries out : 


** Let not them that wait for thee be put to shame through 
me, O Lord Jehovah of hosts : 
Let not those that seek thee be brought to dishonor 


through me, O God of Israel ’’ (Psa. 69 : 6). 


The victorious life is not a selfish life ; it is a constant 
blessing to others. And the defeated life is a con- 
stant injury to others, We need: the victorious life in 
order that others who are hungering for God's fulness 
in their own lives shall not be prevented by our fail- 
ures from being satisfied. Our own victory helps to 
find the way for others, Our failure helps to turn 
others astray into shame, dishonor, and. defeat. God 
will hear the psalmist’s prayer if we make it our own, 
Shall we not trust God now to answer it now? | 
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Christ the Creator of Sincerity 


F ANY ONE desires to take up the question of sin- 
ceritv, the atmosphere in which he approaches it 
is quite as important as anything he says about it. 

For it is a matter that touches all our lives so closely 
that our first feeling about it is one of alarmed con- 
science and discomfort. In nine cases out of ten we 
think immediately of the most pronounced opposite 
of sincerity, which is hypocrisy, and we begin to: de- 
nounce that. Nothing is easier than to tirade about 
that, for all are.agreed about the enormity of it. The 
worst of it is that under such denunciations we shrink 
back into deeper concealments. If insincerity is one 
of our vices and defects, it is quite as much our afflic- 
tion and our weakness, and every incentive is needed 
to induce us to bring our trouble to the Saviour who 
understands and loves to change all the unreality of 
our lives into genuineness and health. 

When Christ came there was a new chance for sin- 
cerity in daily life. Men were not only suffering from 
unreal professions and mixed motives and conven- 
tional religion, but they were wondering whether per- 
haps they were not doomed to it. Would it ever be 
any different? Could the ordinary life ever expect to 
be anything more than a compromise between con- 
science and many other influences? While they were 
wondering about this they were overtaken with a diffi- 
cult and more hopeful wonder at the ‘‘ words of grace 
which proceeded out of his mouth.’’ Sincerity seemed 
possible as. well as desirable. And when we are 
afflicted because we discover that we are less sincere 
and disinterested and honest and pure than we wish, 
altogether the wisest thing to do is to see the whole 
matter in the light of Jesus and’ his: power to turn us 
into clear and-genuine people. He took that for his 
province. 


Men do not want to be insincere, and to no one are 
they more grateful than to the one who makes them 
hope for sincerity and finally produces it in their 
hearts, Let us speak of the pain and the disappoint- 
ment and the torment and even the agony that comes 
to souls who feel compelled to live a double and al- 
ways a self-reproachful life, before we venture to de- 
nounce them. The love of Christ went out to those 
who suffered for this. It was their fault, but it was 
also their affliction, And that way of looking at it, 
setting Christ and his gracious way of dealing with 
the double-minded over against our vice, is the most 
certain to cure it and release us from it. We must not 
be insincere. Christ assumes the task of making us 
whole-hearted. Other men have had this struggle 
before us. It is no hopeless task. It is a desire that 
appeals to him, and the longing has every chance of 
being satisfied when turned resolutely toward him. 

Only with all this in mind can we turn with any 
courage to look upon our daily insincerities and see 
how they defeat us and enfeeble us and rob life of 
power and sweetness, Now we may venture to con- 
fess how common it is getting to be with us to live at 
a hundred points in a way our consciences do not ap- 
prove, and gloss it all over with kindly descriptions 
that palliate it all. Oftenest of all, perhaps, we are 
trying to keep our contact with the work of God’s 
kingdom, but secretly keeping just as little contact 
with it as is decent and respectable, and we do not 
mean to have it cost us too much. Or we praise some 
holy man with our lips, and do not mean to live his 
costly, generous life if we can help it. 


Probably doing things without earnestness, without 
passion or love, is the insincerity that the world most 
In its haste and censorious- 


notices in the Christian. 
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ness the world roughly sizes a man up as a hypocrite, 
one who professes what he does not believe, when 
indeed the man does believe it, but does not care 
enough for what he believes to sacrifice for it or live 
by it. He does not believe it enough. It is the lack 
of earnestness that, more often than anything else, 
draws upon us the charge of insincerity. ‘* No heart 
is pure that is not passionate, no virtue safe that is not 
enthusiastic." Many a service we rendered was for- 
mally correct, but we did not ennoble it with careful, 
loving, gracious attention, and so the beauty of the 
Lord our God was not upon us. No amount of chill 
and mechanical performance can ever make those 
around us believe we are sincere. And tears over 
many a failure are often necessary before our heart 
gets at last into our work. 

Much insincerity grows upon us through the habit 
of easy and shallow excuses, For we seem to think 
that almost any excuse will do if only the people we 
give it to will take it. It was said of one of our Union 
generals in the Civil War that he drifted into an apolo- 
getic career and was always explaining away his 
courses. Far better was Dr. Johnson's reply to the 
woman who inquired why he made a certain mistake 
in his dictionary, when he said, ‘‘ Pure ignorance, 
madam !'’ Qur ignorance may sometimes be quite 
pure, but our attempts to disguise it never can be. 
We can train ourselves not to make excuses, The 
polite lie that society seems to demand of us we can 
train ourselves not to make until nobody will expect 
it of us. When Wilberforce was at Oxford, and was 
invited to a wine party with a crowd he was trying to 
avoid, he neither went nor sent a lame excuse, After- 
ward he met his would-be host in a narrow place 
where the latter blocked his path, tacitly demanding 
an explanation. Determined not to lie, Wilberforce 
simply said, ‘*I did not go to your wine party.’’ And 
though this was unsatisfactory, and the man waited 
for something more, he simply repeated it till his in- 
viter gave up and passed along. Closeness to Christ 
will steadily lessen the number of unreal words we 
have to say. 

Double-mindedness has had woes enough pro- 
nounced upon it, but denunciation of it will not make 
us into new creatures. Whocan help trying to ad- 
vance himself by everything he does until a mightier 
force comes upon him iand makes him glad to do all 
he does for the glory of a great cause? We have 
known, perhaps as well as we need to, how personal 
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From a Veteran Pastor's Prayers 


Our Heavenly Fathér: We praise thee for the com- 

of Christ to introduce us to the er life; for the 
folliccdiier dilate emer ne that life and 
never ceases stirring us to fuller possession of it; for 
trials and disappointments that prod us out of our beds 
of ease and compel us to get on; for joys that stimulate 
and allure us, even when they fail fully to satisfy. En- 
rich us to bountiful living, unstinted service, and lavish 
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ambition getting into our hearts defiles them, and we 
know, to our sorrow and shame, what it is to serve 
God and hope all the time for our own honor and 
success, But how will it ever be any different? Surely 
not by rapping our own knuckles every time we find 
that we are hoping to gain credit for ourselves. Dis- 
interestedness comes from gaining interest in some 
one else. Difficult as it may seem, we are attracted 
through the personal influence of Jesus into an indif- 
ference to ourselves and our prospects that we never 
thought possible, and to an enthusiasm for his work 
that brings out talents that never appear when we are 
seeking our own honor. We have seen men who were 
cursed with self-consciousness, always looking for 
praise and personal advancement even in the holiest 
efforts, and we have seen such cleared of all this and 
turned into joyful, sincere, single-minded friends of 
Christ. 

We get too used to our insincerities until we think 
there is nothing else open to us. ‘* Human nature is 
seldom influenced by only one motive. Higher and 
lower impulses contend in the same heart, and it is 
often difficult to strike the balance and say which has 
the determining force.’’ But resort to Jesus Christ in 
our times of humiliating self-discovery does not re- 
veal him as ready to flay us for our double-minded- 
ness or satirize us for our insincerities. He creates in 
us a strong and courageous expectancy that we shall 
become whole and single-minded, with the main drift 
of our lives getting stronger toward him and the things 
he lived for. 

When John said that grace and truth came by Jésus 
Christ, be »weant, among a large range of other help- 
ful meanings, that Christ graciously brought to. men 
who were half-hearted and insincere the power to 
start on again and be genuine and real. 





What Meats Are Unclean? 


As to the forbidding of eating pork, fish without fins 
and scales, etc. (Lev. 11 : 7-12), in the Old ‘Testament, do 
you consider it applies to our day? If not, why not ?—A 
CANADIAN READER. 


It does not apply to our day. The law of Moses is 
not binding upon the Christian, This was revealed to 
Peter in the vision of the ‘*common and unclean"’ 
creatures which he was commanded to kill and eat, 
as preparatory to his divinely commanded ignoring of 
the law by going into the home of uncircumcised 
Gentiles and eating with them and baptizing them as 
Christians (Acts 10, 11). A little later certain Chris- 
tian Jews tried te insist that the law was binding, 
saying of Gentile believers, ‘‘It is needful to circum- 
cise them, and to charge them to keep the law of 
Moses.'" So God passed on this question again 
for the Christian Church at the time of the Council 
at Jerusalem, The apostles and others, acting under 
the direction of the Holy Spirit, repudiated the at- 
tempt of those who ‘‘ troubled you with words, sub- 
verting your souls; to whom we gave no command- 
ment,"’ and made it plain that conformity to the law 
of Moses was not the duty of the Church of Christ. 
This Council at Jerusalem did ask the Gentile believers 
of that day, as a matter of loving consideration for 
the conscientious scruples of certain Jews, to ‘‘ abstain 
from things sacrificed to idols, and from blood, and 
from things strangled.'’ The fifteenth chapter of Acts 
records this action. Christians ‘‘are not under law, 
but under grace’’ (Rom. 6:14) ‘* Not that which 
entereth into the mouth defileth the man; but that 
which proceedeth out of the mouth, this defileth the 
man,"* said our Lord (Matt, 15: 11) And the Holy 
Spirit directs Paul to say : ‘‘ I know, and am persuaded 
in the Lord Jesus, that nothing is unclean of itself"’ 
(Rom. 14:14); ‘* Whatsoever is sold in the sham- 
bles, eat, asking no question for conscience’ sake ; for 





the earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof’’ (1 
Cor, 10:25, 26); ‘*For every creatwre of God is 
good, and nothing is to be rejected, if it be received 
with thanksgiving ; for it is sanctified through the 


word of God and prayer'’ (1 Tim. 4:4, 5). Christ 
ushered in the age of freedom from ceremonial and 
legalistic compulsion. He also made us free from the 
power of sin; tree to obey the moral law. of God as it 
never can be obeyed except in the strength of Christ 
as Saviour and Lord. 

x 


The Trolley Car and Apathy 


A class of twenty-five or thirty college girls in- 


Missouri have been making a special study of one of 
the most remarkable of the books dealing with the vic- 
torious life,—‘‘The Christian’s Secret of a Happy 
Life,’’ by Hannah Whitall Smith (Revell, 30 cents to 
$1.50). What an ocean of blessing would pour into 
college circles if students generally, both young men 
and young women, would devote a series of study- 
sessions to that book! The minister's wife who is 
leading this class of girls asks for light on one of their 
problems : 

Some of the girls have just a little difficulty over this 
‘simply trusting all’’—will it lead to apathy? .“lhey are 
clearing up now, I think, but if you should have any sug- 
gestions ‘we shall be so glad. 


Does it lead to apathy in a trolley car when the. 


machinery of that car is opened wide to the electric 
current that flows out from the dynamo in the power- 
house? 

To ‘‘simply trust all"’ to our Lord Jesus Christ 
means to fling open our entire being to the omnipo- 
tence of God. When one's life is filled to overflow- 
ing with the flood-tides of the Creator's life, the result 
is not going to be apathy. The apostle Paul dees not 
seem ever to have been charged with being apathetic. 
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Yet he trusted his Lord so completely that he could 
say, ‘‘It is no longer I that live, but Christ liveth in 
me.”’ 

When we have yielded wholly to Christ, and are 
trusting Christ to live his life in us and to live our life 
for us, this does not mean that our identity or indi- 
viduality is gone. It means that now, joined in literal 
union with Christ, we have God himself within us and 
enfolding us, and that he will not only take the in- 
itiative, but will carry through to the end, all that we 
do. We do not work for him ; we do not get him to 
help us to work ; he does it all. We have an energy, 
an irresistible power, a dynamic, creative force con- 
stituting our;life such as no one can ever know 
until Christ is permitted to become one’s whole life. 
God may, indeed, bid us be still, and cease from ac- 
tivity in certain directions or in every direction, yet 
none the less God's own life and power are ours, We 
know the meaning of the omnipotent life when we are 
nothing and Christ is all. 


x 
Did God Need to be Reconciled to Man ? 


Would it not be well for you to correct a false and harm- 
ful statement made in the ‘limes of November 14? It is 
among the comments of Professor Griffith ‘Thomas and 
reads thus: ‘‘In the death of Christ God vindicated his 
righteous character and become reconciled to man,"’ etc. 

I read that ‘‘God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto himself’ (2 Cor. §:19; Eph. 2:16; Col. 1: 20). 
Thus your contributor stands squarely opposed to Paul. 

It is a glorious fact that in the death of Christ man is 
reconciled to God,—not God to man. Will vou not pro- 
claim this glad gospel fact ?—AN OHIO READER, 

The glad gospel fact is that God has been recon- 
ciled to man, and therefore the way is open for man 
to be reconciled to God. In considering the earnest 
protest of this thoughtful correspondent, let us remem- 
ber that mistakes in understanding Christ's death 
come rather from understating its meaning than trom 
including too much ‘in it. 

Recently in one of his tremendous sermons on 
salvation, Billy Sunday, after an eloquent description 
of the crucifixion of our Lord, cried: ‘‘It was’ fin- 
ished. God was now reconciled to nian, and the way 
was open to preach redemption and forgiveness of sin’ 
through his blood.’’ It is interesting to note this 
agreement with Dr. Griffith Thomas on the part 0 
the great evangelist, who rings true and strong on all 
the fundamental doctrines of the Faith, 

Sin separates man from God, not alone because 
man refuses to worship God, but because a holy and 
righteous God cannot overlook sin. God’s wrath 
must be poured out upon it. - He is an enemy to sif, 
and: would necessarily be an enemy to every sinner 
were it not that he has provided an atonement. 

Notice carefully God's Word in Romans 3 : 21-26: 


But now apart from the law a righteousness of God hath 
been manifested, being witnessed by the law and the 
prophets; even the righteousness of God through faith in 
Jesus Christ unto all them that believe; for there is no 
distinction ; for all have sinned, and fall short of the glory 
of God; being justified freely. by his grace through the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus: whom God set forth 
to be a propitiation, through faith, in his blood, to show his 
righteousness because.of the passing over of the sins done 
aforetime, in the forbearance of God; for the showing, I 
say, of his righteousness at this present season: that he 
might himself be just, and the justifier of him that hath 
faith in Jesus. 


The cross is here said to be the vindication of 
God's righteousness, The problem was for God to 
account the sinner righteous, ‘‘justify’’ him, and 
still remain righteous or ‘‘just’’ himself. The an- 
swer to that problem is Christ, who on the cross be- 
came the propitiation. Now, it is not man who is 
the object of the propitiation, but God. Thus God’s 
righteousness is vindicated, because man, who has 
broken the law, in Christ pays the penalty, and in 
Christ presents a perfect righteousness which he re- 
ceives from God by faith, ‘There is no thought in 
propitiation of placating a vengeful God, but of doing 
right by his holy law, and so making it possible for 
him righteously to show mercy.”’ 

And God can forgive only the man who through 
faith accepts Christ as his righteousness, It.is right 
to emphasize the unsearchable love of God. God's 
great love verse, John 3:16, does this: ‘*God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth on him should not perish, 
but have eternal life."’ But that same great love- 
verse of God has in it one of the most terrible words 
in human language—-‘ ferish.'" The wrath of the 
God of love would continue to abide on every man 
were it not that God became reconciled to man through 
the death of his Son, whom he himself freely gave for 
the world. 
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A Telephone Manager’s Capture of a Cuban City 


Why Santiago Exchange overruled some of the orders _from_ Havana headquarters 
L ; 





By John T. Faris, D.D. 





“ bt der say that you do not speak Spanish, and. that 


you know no one in Santiago? Then -how ~ 


can you expect to see anything worth while 
in the city in the few hours at your disposal ?’’ 
The question was asked by a fellow-passenger on 


the steamer as it entered the harbor of Antilla, Cuba. 


We had been comparing notes as to our itineraries. 
The statement of his plans was full of promise ; by 
contrast, mine seemed quite bare. 

I did the best I could to defend my own program 
for the day in Santiago, ‘‘I have been asked -by a 
friend in Philadelphia to call on Sefior Luis Beren- 
guer,’’ I ventured. 

The effect of the words was startling. ,‘* What! 
Sefior Berenguer! ‘Then I take back what I said. If 
you get in touch with the manager of the Red Tele- 
fonica, your hours in Santiago will be the best of your 
whole trip.’’ : 

My curiosity was aroused, ‘‘ Why should acquaint- 
ance with Luis Berenguer prove such a wonderful 
help?’’ I asked. ‘*Who is he? What does he 
do ?’’ 

‘*He is an example of an outstanding Christian 
man in a careless, godless city,’ was the reply. ‘*He 
is a business man whom his associates respect, and a 
Christian who is letting his light shine. To use. the 
expressive Syrian phrase, he is ‘a Christian. fronv-the 
housetop.’ But you'll have to see for yourself; Don't 
let anything stand in the way of a call on him. at his 
place of business."’ 

Accordingly, at the first opportunity, I sought Mr. 
Berenguer's office. Purposely, I did not-ask for.direc- 
tion at the ‘‘English-spoken-here’’ hotel:desk. I 
preferred to be directed otherwise. 

‘« Sefior Luis Berenguer ?’’ I asked-of a man-on the 
street. 

He looked blank, just at first, when he heard -my 
American accent. But his face brightened quickly 
when he heard the name. 


.** St, sefor ["’ he smiled, and> pointed downthe 


street, 


HREE times I asked for direction, choosing men of 


quite diverse station ; but all, recognizing ‘the 


name, unbent at once in their attitude to me. The * 


third man even asked to be excused for a moment 
while he hastened into a store, evidently to secure 
leave to go with me. .When he returned he did not 
leave me until he had led the way into the central 
office of the telephone company. 
and. departed, looking as if he had been especially 
favored by the call to show the way to Sefior Beren- 
guer’s office. 

While I waited for the manager, I was greeted’ by 
his assistant. Noting that I was from Philadelphia, 
he picked up the current issue of The Sunday School 
Times and pointed to the article on ‘* Bringing Busi- 
ness Efficiency into Christian Service,’’ by John 
Wanamaker, 
the office this morning,’’ he said. 
derful!”’ 

His words whetted my curiosity to see his chief. 
‘*Who is this man whom everybody in the city. of 
sixty thousand people seems to know? How could 
he—a young man only recently out of school—so im- 
press himself on the life of the place? How does it 
happen that his assistant, a native of the city, is an 
earnest Christian man who is so eager to read a reli- 
gious weekly that he will study it while walking to 
business ?”’ 

Now if Santiago de Cuba were like an American 
city of the same size, it would not be difficult to an- 
swer these questions. But in this old Spanish city 
Christianity is not popular, especially among the busi- 
ness men, and it is almost unheard of that a young 
business man-——any business man, for that matter— 
wins the respect and appreciation of the community. 

Perhaps the best way to answer these questions— 
which will be echoed by many of those who read—is 
to go back twelve or fourteen years. 

Luis Berenguer, son of the manager of the Santiago 
Telephone Company, wanted to be a lawyer. He 
had been brought up in the Catholic Church, and 
when he entered St. John’s College (Jesuit) at Ford- 
ham, New York, he was content to remain a nominal 
adherent of that church. A brief experience there 
led to further work in a Brooklyn public school. 


‘* Wonderful, won- 


Then he’ bowed ° 


‘*I was reading this as I walked to ~ 




















There was, however, no great change in his life till 
he entered'the Preparatory Department of Dickinson 
College. While. there he attended faithfully the 
services of*the Gatholic Church; and was careful not 
to attend the services of any other church. But when 


-he was#nvited to a meeting of the college Y. M. C. A., 


he decided that -he could safely go. The earnestness 
of those: who were there and their cordial invitation to 
be present at later meetings led him to become a regu- 
lar atteridant. The fact that the best fellows in the 
college were identified with the organization made 
him-feel-that-he could not hold aloof. 

-Aclittle later he was invited to join a Bible class, 
He did so, and he was soon aware that he must be on 
the defensive if he expected to remain a Catholic. 

At length he was asked to attend a Young Men’s 
Christian Association Convention at Shippensburg, 
Peansylvania. During the services the members of 
different churches were asked to hold up their hands, 
When Catholics were called. for, he was surprised to 
leurn that he was the sole delegate from that church. 
This. fact, as well as the enthusiastic welcome given to 
him by other delegates when they learned his, reli- 
gion, made him think. 


‘* |] CAN never forget the invitation to speak at that 
convention,’’ he said. ‘‘I said only a few 
words, I asked them to pray for two things, — 

that the Y. M. C. A. might come to Cuba, and that my 

people might be made ready to receive God's revela- 
tion of himself. . Was it not God's doing that within 
thirty days of this time the Y. M. C. A. entered 

Cuba? I do not think it a mere coincidence."’ 

Then began a battle that lasted for months. Should 
he become a Protestant, or should he remain a Catho- 
lic? The contest of opposing claims was trying. He 
was impressed by the quiet words and life of a fellow- 
student wlio urged him to give himself to Christ. And 
he visited his Christian home. . «‘I want my home to 
be like that,’’ he said to himself. So his decision was 
made. He applied for admission to the Methodist 


Church, and decided that he must study for the min- 
istry. 

‘*Where God wanted me, there I wanted to-be,’’ 
he said, in telling the story of his decision, 

Just then he went to Cuba for a vacation visit,-in- 
tending to return in the fall. But his father was sick, 
and he felt that it was his duty to remain and assist 
him in the work of the Santiago Telephone Company, 
then a purely local concern, of which the father was 
the founder. 


OR a time the father’s health improved and the 
son felt free to go to Havana, to continue his 
preparation for the ministry. Later he was 

recalled to Santiago by the return of his father’s ill- 
ness. But the stay in Havana was made notable by 
two events—his licensure as a local evangelist, and 
his meeting with the young woman who later became 
his wife and his partner in all his Christian work, 
She, too, was born a Catholic, had been educated in 
a convent in New York City, and had become a 
Protestant in Havana, 

When his father died, he felt that family interests 
called for his remaining at his post for some time at 
least. 

‘*And I think God has given me my work. right 
here,’’ he added, in telling of the decision to remain. 
Once I was asked to become secretary of the Y. M. 
C, A. for Latin-American students in the schools and 
colleges of the States, but I could not see my way to 
accept. Later Marion Lawrance honored me by ask- 
ing me to become Sunday-school Secretary for Cuba, 
but the way was not made clear. Just now there is 
on my desk an invitation to become Boys’ Work Di- 
rector when the new Y. M. C, A, building at Havana 
is completed. I wish I could go. -Some day,: peér- 
haps—no, I must not say anything about that. “To- 
day my work is here, 

‘¢T was more than ever satisfied with my decision 
to work for Christ as manager in the telephone office 
when the Cuban Telephone Company secured a fran- 
chise for the island, and -began.. buying up the local 
exchanges. The-Santiago exchange was ~bought 
among the rest. 

‘*I made up my mind that this exchange must -be 
run on Christian principles, and that I must remain 
here if this was to be done. 

‘I had abundant warning: that the General Mana- 
ger of the new company was not in sympathy with my 
views. ‘When we had our first talk about the taking 
over of the Santiago exchange, I stated the -fact-that 
the profits during the preceding months had-been a 
certain amount. 

‘* «Now, Mr. Berenguer, you are not making that,’ 
was the reply. 


‘*¢ 1 DON'T lie,’ I said to him; ‘I don’t have to 

lie.’ Then I told him of John Wanamaker 

* and his ideas of principle in business, I 

told him that Christianity in business pays ; that in 

five years I had increased the dividends of the com- 
pany threefold.’’ 

In spite of the fact that his ‘‘ moral principles"’ 
were sneered at in Havana, he persisted in them 
when he entered the employ of the national company. 
Quietly he overruled certain orders from headquarters, 
When word was sent him that it had been decided 
that all employees must sign a card releasing the 
company from the necessity of giving them a month's 
notice before discharge, in accordance with the care- 
ful provision of the government, he decided that his 
employees should sign no such unfair agreement. 
When he felt that the girls in the exchange and all 
other employees of the office should have an annual 
vacation of fifteen days, he arranged for this in spite 
of the fact that word from Havana discouraged the 
project. When he openéd a rest-roem for the girls 
in the quaint Jatio or court of the house occupied by 
the telephone company, his scheme was loeked. on 
with disfavor, And when. he organized a council of 
department heads to meet regularly for a talk about 
the welfare of the employees and the company, he 
was told that the company looked to him for the 
management of affairs, and they could not encourage 
his council. 

‘«Bat’’—the Santiago manager continued his 
story—‘‘the forming of the council, the welfare work, 
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and other things that have been done in a quiet way 
to show that Christia™ity to me means more than a 
set.of princi that it means a life—bave been so 
helpful in increasing the efficiency of the office that I 
cannot give them up.'" Once he had decisive word 
from Havana telling him that they had agreed that he 
was too strict,—that he could not continue this and 
make money. 

**But I have shown them that they were wrong. 
We have made money. In spite of the fact that our 
equipment is old and inadequate to present needs, 
and in spite of the fact that we have less subscribers 
than the Cienfuegos exchange, which has the more 
modern equipment, we make more money than they. 
And our salaries are higher, too !"’ 

There is no graft in the Santiago exchange ! 

*¢Once the General Manager and I had some spir- 
ited discussion about our council,’’ Mr. Berenguer 
went on, ‘*One day he called on me when the 
council was in session, I sent him word, excusing 
myself until the conclusion of the council meeting. 
When I sought him, I expected a spirited reference 
to the discussion, I was mistaken. He did not have 
one word to say on the subject. Perhaps he had 
been looking about the office. 

‘They have to own that everything is going well 
here. Our people are contented. In other exchanges 
they are unhappy. Here they come to work before 
time, and sometimes I have to drive them away—and 
this in Cuba, of all places! They know that when 
there is any cause for discontent they have only to 
tell it. 

«* Now you will think that these are small things I 
am speaking of. They would be in the United States 
where you do everything so well. But here in Cuba 
we are not used to the methods that make your people 
so successful. For instance, it is a common thing 
with you to have mottoes in your offices. The few 
that we have attract much attention. Many have 
made fun of me because I keep these before our em- 
ployees. I remember one day when a city politician, 
a visitor to the office, laughed at the mottoes, I 
laughed, too, when I found that he had made a copy 
a one of the best, and had placed it in a prominent 
place in his political club.’’ 

The employees take a keen interest in the welfare 
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work of the office. The motto that attracts most at- 
tention was adopted by them at a council meeting ; it 
is sworn to by every new yee, and they are all 
striving to live up to it. Itis an unusual motto-—and 
is made up of six words that startle the average Santi- 
ago business man, They are ‘‘ Morality, Veracity, 
Honesty, Respect, Obedience, Work."’ 

And it is a new thing in Santiago for employees in 
a public office to have a rest-room, which they them- 
selves decorate with plants and pictures, and in which 
they plan for a library, the books ‘to be given by 
themselves. Their success in starting a co-operative 
association, from whose treasury sick benefits are 
paid, is a promise of success in this direction, Funds 
contributed by the members are reserved for use in 
case of possible emergencies growing out of the com- 
pany’s attitude to its employees, 

** What of the future ?’’ Mr. Berenguer was asked. 

‘I have my dreams,’’ was the reply. Then— 
seeming to change the subject—he added : ‘: There 
is a picture in the city museum I want to see. Will 
you come with me?’’ 

Together we looked at the picture. A _ solitary 
horseman—one of the heroes of Cuba's revolt against 
Spain—was pictured as pausing on a rock in the midst 
of a rich but deserted country. His eyes were lifted 
to a typical Cuban sky. Glorious clouds were before 
him. On one of these clouds, in waving letters of flame, 
appeared a flag, with the word ‘* Cuba”’ across its bars. 

‘There is my dream,"’ he said. ‘*Cuba—and a 
Christian Cuba, There may not be many of us 
Christian business men here in Santiago. But there 
will be more. Already fifty young men in the Naut- 
ical Club have asked me if we could not have a Y. 
M. C, A, here. Our application is on file, and the 
Association will come to us. 

‘It is so little that I can do, but what I can do I 
am trying todo, I have been giving what amounts 
to several days a week to Christian work. Once I 
was asked, ‘What do you get for the work?’ The 
man who asked the question wouldn't believe that I 
did it for the love of it. There is nothing in life but 
work for God, and oh ! the joy of making blundering 
attempts to do his work. Isn’t it wonderful the way 
God uses our attempts to serve him !"’ 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Through Panama Canal with World Sunday- 


By Frank L. Brown, join General 
Secretary of the World’s Sunday School Association 





The West Indies awake and keen to learn how their Sunday-school work may be 
improved was what Mr. Brown’s party found on the threshold of their tour of South 


America. 


This first of a series of personal reports of the tour from the General Sec- 


retary to The Sunday School Times readers tells of unusual and unexpected features of 
their trip through the Panama Canal. 


HE voyage of the steamship Kroonland, sailing 
from New York January 21. for South America 
via the Panama Canal, with some Sunday-school 

workers aboard representing the World’s Sunday 
School Association, was destined to be historical. It 
was the largest passenger ship to go through the 
Canal, It was the first passenger ship to make the 
passage after the opening of the Canal, and the first 
to make the circuit of South America. 

After a six days’ journey from Néw York the Kroon- 
land dropped anchor in Havana harbor, just one hun- 
dred feet from the spot where the Maine was blown 
up. Morro Castle had been passed a little earlier. 
The introduction of Protestantism had followed 
the war with Spain, and now 180,000 pupils and 
teachers are gathered in the Sunday-schools of the 
islands, with an excellent Island Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, promoted by Mr. Neblett, with five provincial 
organizations, Conventions and institutes are held 
annually, and the schools contribute $300 to their 
Association budget. 


Cuba First on the Million Testaments Plan 

Mr. Neblett and the Rev. Mr. Wharton, who has 
succeeded him as secretary, were on the launch that 
met our ship. We were a day late in arriving and 
missed the mass meeting called for the previous day. 
But we found an automobile in waiting and made our 
way *o the Candler Southern Methodist School, where 
a hundred Cuban boys and girls sang with rare power 
and sweetness, in Spanish, ‘‘ Jesus, come nearer,"’ to 
the tune of ‘‘Juanita.”’ This hymn is a favorite with 
Bishop Candler and also with Dr. H. M. Hamill, of 
whose death we first learned at Havana. I know 


something of the outreach of Dr. Hamill’s heart for 
these children of Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, and 
Japan and Korea, Dr, Hamill's ‘* Legion of Honor 
Course for Sunday-school Teachers’’ was one of the first 
books to be translated into Spanish, as his training book 
was one of the first to be translated into Japanese and 
Korean. And it will have a large mission in South 
America. 

We spoke of Dr. Hamill’s going, at the Candler 
school gathering. I spoke also of the ‘Million 
nickels from a million scholars for a million Testa- 
ments for a million soldiers.’’ 
for this fund from foreign soil came from a resident 
of. Cuba who had seen the notice in The Sunday 
School Times and sent one dollar for twenty Testa- 
ments, As I told these Cuban boys of the interest in 
this movement of our boys and girls in America they 
asked for a chance to participate, and one bright boy 
immediately brought the equivalent of a_ nickel. 
These black-eyed, keen-looking children of Cuba have 
emotional, sympathetic natures, One of the men 
cried in his sympathy as incidents were told of the 
self-sacrifice of the American boys and girls for the 
soldiers. 

The Christian day-school goes hand in hand with 
the Sunday-school in Cuba, as in so much of the mis- 
sionary work. in the South American field, and from 
these scholars recruits are made for teachers and Chris- 
tian workers, There seems no special opposition 
from Catholic parents to the attendance of these chil- 
dren, in view of the results in character formation. 

The conference at the chapel of the Presbyterian 
church, into which so much of the heart and work of 
Dr. and Mrs. Greene have gone, was exceedingly in- 


The first remittance ' 
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teresting. Here were native pastors, Sunday-school 
teachers, and church workers, the missionaries, and a 
groupoftright girls. Four of these girls joined the 
** Million Testament’? band, They seemed so glad 
to be part of a world movement to help the soldiers 
spiritually. 


These friends were happy to know of the progress of - 


the World’ s Sunday-school work, of the purpose of the 
International Sunday School Association to send a 
worker to visit their field regularly, following up Mr. 
Lucas’ work, and of the Panama-Latin American 
Conference a year hence, which is to plan for Cuba 
with other Spanish-speaking countries. ; 

A few days brought us to Kingston, Jamaica, th 
** Isle of Springs’’ and of perennial loveliness of scen- 
ery and tropical vegetation. In entering the harbor, 
with its background of noble mountains rising to a 
height of nearly eight thousand feet, we pass not far 
from the spot where a part of Kingston sank under. 
water in the terrible earthquake seven years ago. 
Congressman McKinley, who. is on our steamer, was 
at Kingston shortly after this earthquake and clearly 
saw some of the submerged houses and trees far 
below. ‘ 

The Sunday-school work of Kingston is organized into 
an association. Much of the Christian work. here is 
American in its origin and support, while the island 
is English. After three hundred years of settlement 
and control by the whites, intermarriage has devel- 
oped many shades of skin, only three percent of the 
population being pure whites. Whites, blacks, and 
all others mix together in Christian congregations in 
good fellowship, and education has given to these na- 
tives an appearance of refinement. The island is so 
fertile that no one need be poor who is willing to 
work. The women carry immense burdens on their 
heads, walking for miles in this way to the city 
market 


jamaica’s Syunday-Schools and Jamaica Rum 


A splendid conference of the Sunday-school workers 
was held in the afternoon, at which Mr. Harry Morton 
of Oakland, California, and the writer spoke, and a 
mass meeting with an attendance of two hundred and 
fitty in the evening. These people were eager to 


know the advances made in American Sunday-schogh,. 


work the last five years, and to obtain suggestions for 
a new forward movement, such as a city Sunday- 
school weekly institute, the standardizing of their 
Sunday-schools, and a general Sunday-school parade. 

Drink is the curse of Jamaica. There are 1,700 
licensed places. Jamaica rum, whiskey, and gin are 
advertised without limit. The license fees are large, 
and these blind the government to the enormous 
wrong done the people. 

In two days we drop anchor in Colon Harbor. We 
must wait until morning before entering the Canal. In 
landing at Colon we are met by Mr. Stokoe, manager 
of the Union Oil Company of Panama, president of 
the Isthmian Sunday School Association, a keen, en- 
thusiastic Sunday-school worker, and the Rev. Charles 
Ports of the Sea Wall Church at Panama City, who 
had come the full-journey from the Pacific side of the 
Canal to greet us, 

‘The city of Colon, at the Caribbean entrance to 
the Canal, is really the property of the Panama Re- 
public, although its sanitary conditions have been 
taken in hand by Uncle Sam, who has built the city 
of Christobal within the ten-mile Canal Zone strip, 
and immediately adjoining Colon. In Christobal no 
liquor is sold. This is not trueof Colon, The health 
office at Christobal is under the charge of several 
Christian men, all earnest Sunday-school workers, 
Gangs of men are at work constantly distributing oil 
to prevent the breeding of mosquitoes, and to clean up 
any bad spots discovered in the cities, for the mixture 
of blacks and Indians and Panamanians makes a 
difficult population to handle on sanitary lines, but 
the result is that the Panama zone holds. a health 
record now nearly the world’s best, whereas under 
the French construction thousands died of the vari- 
ous diseases. 

The Y. M. C. A., encouraged by the government, 
is doing an excellent work on the Zone. AtColonan 
evening gathering was held, attended by the Sunday- 
school workers, and I have rarely seen in America a 
more intelligent, eager group, anxious for improve- 
ment in Sunday-school methods, and with a hearty 
faith in the Sunday-school as a constructive force in 
these Southern latitudes, where relaxation in climate 
and morals brings problems not found in the North. 
They were glad to hear the messages read to them 
from American Sunday-school leaders, from Mr. Law- 
rance, Mr. Heinz, Mr. Warren, Dr. Bailey, and Mr. 
Arthur M. Harris, the World’s Association treasurer. 

The next morning at daybreak we passed into the 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 25 (1 Sam. 17 : 1-54) 


Canal. For six miles we moved between shores of 
tropical growth. Then three locks at Gatun Lake, 
locks 1,000 feet in length and impressive in their 
solid conerete construction, lift us eighty-five feet to 
Gatun Lake, A twenty-mile journey along the chan- 
nel in the midst of this artificial lake brought us to 
the dam at the entrance of the Chagres River, which 
feeds the lake, and to the entrance to the stretch 
known as the Culebra Cut, the narrowest afd most 
difficult section of the Canal. At the various stations 
along the way the Canal population had turned out 
en masse to see the largest ship which had passed 
through the Canal. Every flag was flying on the ship. 
A bugle at one of the stations played the «‘ Star Span- 
gied Banner,’’ An old colored mammy enthusias- 
tically waved a yellow flag with one hand and a big 
branch with the other. 

Just before reaching Gold Hill our vessel anchored 
to the bank. A heavy slide had made dredging nec- 
essary to permit our passage. A camp of American 
soldiers close by were the recipients of bundles of 
papers and magazines and good things to eat. At 
length the way is sufficiently clear for us to swing 
slowly and carefully by Gold Hill, but with only one 
foot and a half to spare, for we drew twenty-nine and 
a half feet, and the canal here is only thirty-one feet. 
‘he enormous pressure of the mass of rock and soft 
earth on the hills on either side pushes up the bed of 
the canal, and it will be some time before all the 
engineering difficulties are mastered. 

We come to the two Pedro Miguel locks, which 
drop us about fifty feet toward the Pacific. Just as 
we arrived there the Great Northern, among whose 
passengers was Mr, H. J. Heinz, who was bound for 
California, came up just too late for the record of 
being the first passenger ship to penetrate the canal. 
Mr. Heinz took the train to Panama City, where I 
saw him later, 

A two-mile ride chrough the Miraflores Lake 
brought us to the last lock, which dropped us to the 
level of the Pacific. We made Balboa dock in the 
city of Balboa, which the United States government 
has built in-the zone section adjoining Panama City. 
Unfortunately we docked too late to speak at the 
large Sunday-school meeting at Panama, but Mr. 
Heinz had arrived in good time, and held the atten- 


tion of the audience wtih’a splendid talk, followed by’ 


questions, We had a good talk with Mr. Heinz at 
the Tivoli Hotel later. Mr. Heinz is to direct the 
erecting of the Wor.d’s Sunday School Association 
Tokyo Convention booth at the Panama Exposition. 
Space for this*has been granted by the Japanese offi- 
cials iw the center of the Japanese section of the ex- 
hibit; a splendid chance to advertise the World's 
Sunday-school work to visitors. 

From Panama we look southward to our first stop 
at Callao and Liima. 





Our Sunday - School and Its 
Dump Heap oes | 


By the Rev. Charles A. Oliver 
Teacher-Training Superintendent of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Sebbath School Association 











The church that Mr. Oliver tells about is located in a 
community cut off from the rest of the city by a railroad 
on one side and a creek onthe other. But they founda 
way to make it one of the attractive parts of the city for 
children and adults. The Editor of The Sunday School 
Times would welcome letters or articles describing plans 
that have been put through by church or Sunday-schoél 
for social betterment in the community. Articles or let- 
ters found available for publication will be paid for. This 
plan of the York Sunday-school won new friends for the 
church and for Christ. 


sd | AM going out on the old lot at half-past six 
o'clock to-morrow evening to gather stones in 
heaps that we may have them carted away. If 
any of you men and boys want to help I shall be 
glad to see you there.’’ That was tlie first step 
toward the transformation of an unsightly dump heap 
into the Westminster Park and Playgrounds that are 
now the pride of the north end of York, Pennsylvania. 
When the pastor turned up on the lot at six-thjrty 
the next evening he was surprised to find that the 
men and boys of the Sunday-school had preceded 
him and had made a dozen piles of brick and stone. 
That very day the City Commissioners were visited. 
They were told the story of the plan to make a small 
park and a playground for the people of the commu- 
nity. The next day the Commissioners met the pas- 
tor on the lot by appointment and promised their 
co-operation. 
The piece of land is 110 feet wide by 250 feet deep, 
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adjoining the Westminster Presbyterian Church and 
Sunday-school, and it belongs to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. | ‘The railroad company generously gave con- 
sent for its use at a nominal rental. 

The day after the stonés were heaped by the men 
and boys, city carts were on hand to haul away forty 
or fifty loads 6f dump. From the same source’ a 
plow was provided to cut up the ground and a steam 
roller to préss it! Then about forty cartloads of good 
soil were brought from neighboring lots. 

The men and boys became busy cutting and haul- 
ing sod, and using the pick and shovel and rake. A 
local merchant gave a sufficient quantity of wire fenc- 
ing torun the width of the ground, This was used 
to separate the park from the playground. One of 
the men, who is a carpenter, erected the fence. — 

With some masons’ twine the pastor laid his lines 
from the four corners of the park end of the grounds, 
and found the center of the plot. There he outlined 
a circle about ten feet in diameter, Paths four feet 
wide were outlined with twine from the corners to the 
center, and a path laid out along the four sides gave 
the shape of a Maltese cross. With ordinary twine 
the width of one foot was measured off each side of 
the paths to be sodded. The space within the four 
triangles was sown with grass-seed. Five feet of ter- 
race around the outside of the park was sodded, All 
the work was done by the Sunday-school force. Four 
large flower beds were planted by the people. The 
City Commissioners gave an ornamental lamp-stand 
for the center of the park, and the mayor contributed 
cement steps for the terraces. The church sexton 
drove out into the country and secured twelve small 
cedar trees and planted them, 

In less than two months we had an attractive park with 
crushed stone paths, grass, flowers, trees and benches. 

After the park was well under way, attention was 
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given to the making of the playground in the rear. A 
dozen large wagon loads of fine crushed stone were 
used as surface. With the assistance of some business 
men and the women’s club, considerable apparatus. 
was obtained—a large slide, a small merry-go-round, 
a number of metal swings and a circle swing, also a 
good tennis court. The men of the school with com- 
mendable patriotism purchased a large flag-pole and 
raised the stars and stripes. 

The work was begun in the middle of April, two 
months later on June 16 the park and playgrounds 
were dedicated. More than a thousand people were 
in attendance, The Mayor of thecity and all the City 
Commission took part, and the city band gave a con- 
cert. 

Throughout the summer and early fall hundreds of 
children were made happy by the playgrounds, and the 
whole community has been helped by the park. In 
the fall a dozen shade trees were planted in the park. 

The entire control of the park and playgrounds is in 
the hands of a committee made up of ‘the men and 
boys of the Adult and Secondary Departments of tie 
Sunday-school, with the pastor, who is also Superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-school. Tie effort has won for 
the school and church many friends who before had no 
interest in the work of Christ's kingdom. 

This community service has been accomplished by a 
city Sunday-school of only little more than two hun- 
dred members, and the work was done with no expense 
to the school. Many other schools can doa like work. 
An editorial in a local paper says: ‘‘Let the good 
work go on. Let many more of such dump heaps be 
turned into squares. There are plenty more places 
where it can be done as inexpensively and as easily as 
at Westminster Square. Make the city a beautiful 
and a good place for us and our children to live in."’ 

York, Pa. 
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When some ef the mothers were far away 
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Mothers’ Day in a Cowboys’ Bible Class 


\ 


By Neenah E. Murtha 
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YOUNG Men's Class on the Colorado plains, 
reluctant to have Mothers’ Day pass unobserved, 
planned the following program. 

Four weeks previous to the day an invitation was 
sent to every mother represented in the class, as fol- 
lows. ‘*Won't you meet your boy (or boys) in 
Sunday School Mothers’ Day? (Date given.) There 
will be something for you. If unable to be present 
please write your son, in care of (teacher's name, and 
address given) in time for message to reach its des- 
tination previous to above date.’’ 

Two weeks later each pupil was requested to write 
a letter to his mother and mail it in the Sunday- 
school class P. O. Mothers’ Day ; and also to define 
the Word ‘‘ Mother,’’ the definition to be handed in 
the Sabbath preceding the exercises. 

The class corner was decorated with the colors and 
banners of the organization ; suspended from a wire 
was the word Mother, in letters six inches high, cut 
from pasteboard and wound with strips of white tis- 
sue paper two inches wide, deeply fringed on both 
edges. 

The class president provided a large box as re- 
ceptacle for the mail, and acted in the capacity of 
postmaster. Only three boys failed to post a letter. 
One neglected it, The other two had said a last 
good-bye to their mothers. One young man who 
had not written home for three years slipped a mes- 
sage in the box. The box also contained five letters 
from mothers to sons, and a gift for each mother— 
a jabot, from the teacher. Letters and packages not 
called for were left with Uncle Sam the next A. M. 
to be forwarded to their destinations, 

Each of the boys wore a white paper carnation 
(others not obtainable) in commemoration of the day, 
There being no preaching services the exercises were 
held at the close of Sunday-school hour. First a 
prayer for Mothers, followed by the secretary, giving in 
succession the names of ten men of the Bible, in 
each case asking the class to give the mother’s name, 
as follows: Jesus, Answer Mary ; John, Elizabeth, 
etc. The secretary made his own selections. 

The following questions were asked by the teacher. 
The answers had previously been distributed among 
the boys, 

First.—** What is mother love ?"’ 

Ans.—*‘The greatest human love the world has 
ever known.’ 


Second, —+* What grave holds the most ?"' 

Ans. —*‘‘ Mother's, *’ 

Third.—‘* Who is the most successful mother ?’’ 

Ans. —‘‘ The one who has lived so well her children 
follow her.’’ 

Fourth.—‘*Who is a great mother ?"’ 

Ans. —‘+ The one who helps other mothers."’ 

Fifth.—Uow can you boys help your mothers ?"’ 

The five answers were as follows.—‘‘By doing 


right.’ ‘*By loving them.’’ ‘By writing them.’’ 
‘By visiting them.’’ ‘*By sharing their burdens.’’ 
Sixth. —*‘* How can we help other boys’ mothers ?"’ 
The two answers were—‘‘ By setting their boys a 


good example.’’ 
school. 

The next number was a poem by one of the class 
entitled ‘* My Mother.’’ 


‘« By getting their boys in Sunday- 


** When the world is as blue and cold as the dickens, 
And full to the brim of growls and kickin’s, 
A sand-burr stuck with sharpened stickin’s, 
And coin is short and poor’s the pickin’s. 


Then I think of home and its comfy fixin’s, 
Of mother’s bread and various mixin’s, 
The old red lounge and the big clock’s tickin’s 
‘The wide armchair and Daddy’s lickin’s. 
Then I long for mother and her love’s sweet soothin’ 
And I vow from sin I’ll be a movin’, 
I feel her hand my brown hair smoothin’ 
And a better life is the one I’m choosin’,’’ 


The following definitions of mother, handed in by 
the boys, were then read: ‘* Mother is the one who 
makes any old place a home.’’ ‘* Mother is the one 
who keeps us from getting lonesome.”’ ‘* Mother is a 
cracker jack.’’ ‘* Mother is angel extract.’’ ‘* Mother 
is father's wife,’’ ‘*Mothér is the one you should 
never forget.’’ ‘* Mother is the cream of girl, sister 
and wife,’’ ‘* Mother is Dad's best friend.’’ ‘* Mother 
is the one who never forgets a fellow’s birthday."' 
** Mother is the one who dies loving us.’’ 

Then followed the assortment and distribution of 
the mail, and but two packages remained. Two boxes 
of the wild-flowers of the range. ‘‘ These are for the 
graves of the mothers who have gone. The mothers 
in Heaven,” explained the teacher. Softly the class 
sang ‘‘ Tell Mother I'll be there,’’ and silently filed 
out into the Colorado sunshine, 
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A Lawyer’s Impressions of Billy Sunday 





7 FOUL-MOUTHED charlatan,’’ said a pro- 
fessor of English at the long-table of the club 
where I lunch. 

‘* Have vou heard him ?”’ said I. 

‘*No, indeed,”’ said he. 

*« He ought to be driven out of the town for what he 
says about amusements,’’ said arising young surgeon, 
bitterly. ‘‘ He believes that a man who plays soli- 
taire is on the road to hell. J play Canfield every 
night of my life,’’ he explained. 

‘* Have you heard him ?’’ said I. 

‘¢] should say not,"’ said he. 

‘¢ There are three things in Sunday’s theology that 
make it impossible for me,’’ went on the ex-president 
of a great university. ‘First, he preaches a medie- 
val, fiery hell ; second, he preaches a personal devil ; 
and third, he preaches an angry God. I can’t believe 
in any of these.’’ 

‘¢Have you heard him ?"’ said I. 

‘*No,"’ he said, ‘why should I ?"’ 

‘‘He’s a dangerous man,"’ said a venerable doctor 
who specialized in conservatism. ‘He has simply 
made a successful study of the psychology of crowds. 
Some day he'll turn his audiences into mobs and do 
great harm,"’ 

‘«You have heard him ?”’ said I. 

‘No,’ said he; ‘it's bad enough to read about 
him."’ 

‘‘A consummate actor and nothing else,’ said a 
newspaper man, ‘‘ He's working for the money there 
is in it, just like the rest of us,’’ said a retired con- 
tractor. ‘* Look at all the presents he gets."’ 

‘Have you heard him ?*’ I asked them. 

‘*No,’’ they shouted in indignant chorus. 

‘‘If that man is right, I have wasted twenty-five 
years of study and preaching,’’ said a well-known 
clergyman whom I met on the car. 

‘¢Of course you've heard him ?"’ I asked, 

‘«No,”’ he said, ‘*and I don’t intend to,”’ 


After a Hard Day in Court 

Now we lawyers are an incredulous, conservative 
folk, and we are especially suspicious of appeals to 
emotion, after a few years’ experience with juries, But 
we learn that it is never safe to decide a question 
until the arguments on both sides are all in, or to 
condemn a man unheard, Accordingly I made up 
my mind that I would hear Billy Sunday, I went 
much prejudiced against him. His methods from 
what I read of them did net appeal to me, and the 
extracts taken from his sermons in the daily papers 
seemed often to be a mixture of cheap slang and sen- 
sationalism, 

It had been a hard, harassing day in court and at 
my office, and when I found that in order to make 
sure of my seat I must dine a little after five o'clock 
in the’afternoan, it seemed hardly worth while to try 
the experiment. As a friend, however, was going to 
the trouble of securing an entrance for me without 
which it was almost hopeless to expect a good seat, I 
idlecided to go. At six o'clock = was outside the tab- 
ernacle where Sunday was to preach at seven-thirty. 
Although we were an hour and a half ahead of that, 
and had passes which admitted us through a special 
entrance, we had to force our way with much difficulty 
through a surging crowd which filled the sidewalks 
and extended out into the middle of the street. I 
finally found myself, much rumpled and ruffled, in a 
reporter's seat not six feet from the platform. My 
friend told me that there were sixteen thousand peo- 
ple present. I could well believe him. As far back 
as I could see there was nothing but a mass of earnest 
faces white in the electric light. The tabernacle 
itself, blessed to relate, was cool and well ventilated, 
and U was told that Sunday's early athletic training 
made him always insist upon fresh air. I believe 
that one of the foundation reasons for the success of 
his preaching is that his audiences are not poisoned 
and dulled by a superheated, over-breathed atmos- 
phere. 

We had no more than sat down when out on the 
platform came a broad-shouldered man to whom be- 
longed a trombone. When he lifted up that trom- 
bone and played magnificently one of the old gospel 
hymns on which I was brought up, I began to feel 
any antagonism somewhat weakening. Behind him 


By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


It was during Sunday’s Philadelphia campaign that 
this lawyer found himself in the jury box weighing 
the evidence that is graphically set forth here. And 
now Paterson, New Jersey, is welcoming the evan- 
gelist. His campaign started there on Easter Sun- 
day,—a week later than was announced in the Times, 
on account of the extension of his stay in Philadel- 
phia. Paterson had been having a revival before 
Billy Sunday came. It was the getting ready for 
him that did it. Prayer-meetings, sometimes five a 
day, were held in the same mills that a few months 
ago were closed by strikes. At one church, on 
March 21, it was reported that sixty-two young men 
were received into membership. Next week’s issue 
of the Times will tell how Paterson got ready. 








sat, tier upon tier, a choir of fifteen hundred voices. 
Suddenly they all broke out into a song with a lilt 
and a swing to it that was irresistible. It was the 
famous ‘‘ Brighten the Corner.’’ I have never lis- 
tened to anything like it in chorus singing. It is, of 
course, only rarely in a life-time that one ever hears 
fifteen or sixteen thousand people singing together. 
When added to that there is a trained choir of a thou- 
sand or so voices, led by a really remarkable piano 
accompanist, with the silver tenor notes of the trom- 
bone soaring high above the swell and swing of the 
tune, the effect is thrilling, _Then the singing itself 
was original, Sometimes the front rows would sing 
the refrain, and then from so far away that it sounded 
like an echo, thousands of voices would answer from 
the distant back rows. Then all‘the men would sing 
one line, and the women would answer with another, 
or they would sing a verse and whistle the chorus. It 
sounds crude, but just listen once to sixteen thousand 
people singing ‘‘ Brighten the Corner,’’ with Rode- 
heaver leading, and you'll be glad you came. At 
least, that’s the way I felt. 

One song followed another. Then Rodeheaver 
called up an octogenarian, who sang a verse of a song 
he had written fifty years ago, and which the whole 
world has been singing ever since. That impressed 
me, too, Suddenly up on the platform came a lithe, 
immaculately dressed man, with broad shoulders, 
small waist, and an indescribable swing to his car- 
riage which showed a well-trained body. His face at 
rest looked like that of an actor's. He had the depre- 
cating expression about the mouth and’ eyes which is 
characteristic of professional. story-tellers, but as he 
came up the platform, unconsciously his face broke 
into a really beautiful smile. As he looked at the 
vast audience there was nothing of the actor in his 
face. It was white. The eyes were troubled. He 
wiped the perspiration off his forehead. His lips 
moved constantly, and he looked like a man under a 
terrible strain. As the time for him to speak drew 
nearer he stood back of a little pulpit, braced both 
his hands on it, and, with one foot ahead of the other, 
bent into a position like that of a sprinter on his 
mark waiting for the pistol. Lower and lower he 
crouched, while his hands gripped the edge of the 
pulpit until it creaked under the pressure. As Rode- 
heaver finished, Sunday sprang at the audience and 
into his sermon. There was not a second spent in 
sparring for an opening. He was like a man plead- 
ing for his life, and with only a minute in which to do 
it. His voice is high and husky, and always seems 
on the point of breaking, but it never does. 


Billy Sunday and John L. Sullivan 

As he spoke his whole face changed and seemed to 
radiate strength and love. [I have heard a long line of 
evangelists and pulpit orators, Beecher, Parker, Pen- 
tecost, Chapman, Torrey and Campbell Morgan, but I 
have never heard any one who attacked an audience 
with such tremendous, instantaneous, dynamic force 
as Billy Sunday. One naturally falls into athletic 
similes when trying to describe him. He made me 
think of the way that John L. Sullivan in his prime, 
as the gong sounded, would spring from his corner 
and dash at his opponent and keep right on top of him, 
varying his attack every instant, but never allowing 
his antagonist a second to breathe or get set, until he 


found an opening, then—crash—and the fight was over. 
That was the way with Sunday. He hurled himself 
at his audience, He beat down every line of opposi- 
tion or doubt. He assailed sin in all of its forms with 
every variety of attack. He denounced, prayed, 
scolded, joked, thundered, whispered, argued, pleaded, 
until he had his audience ready to yield to his final 
appeal to confess Christ before men now/ That is 
Billy Sunday at his best. He is not always that way. 
At his worst he rants, he boasts, he rambles, he grim- 
aces, he sacrifices effect to sensation and good taste 
for a laugh. Yet just as you are prepared to leave in 
disgust, he suddenly stops. He catches your sym- 
pathy again and springs back to his real level. 

**You don’t like my slang and my tough talk,’’ he 
broke off suddenly one evening after an especially un- 
necessary and unpleasant digression. ‘Well, if you 
only knew the squalid sewers of life from which I have 
crawled out to the light, you would be dumfounded 
that 1 could speak at all,’’ and in an instant he was 
pleading with wonderful power with his hearers to 
claim their inheritance in the kingdom of their Father. 
He gives one the impression of a man who in spite of 
weaknesses and errors is upheld by some outside 
power and swayed by a message which he must de- 
liver. Sometimes it is blurred, sometimes the strain 
seems too much and he relaxes for a time, but—you 
always feel that the message is there. The man 
preaches with every ounce of vitality that he has. He 
is never stillaminute. Shouting, springing, hammer- 
ing, swaying, beckoning, pounding, the perspiration 
fairly flies off his forehead in showers. His sermons 
convince you almost instantly of two things,- his abso- 
lute sincerity and his great power. 


What Happened to My Prejudice 

The first night I heard him he started his sermon 
in a way which at the very beginning left me disarmed 
of prejudice. 

‘« Twenty-nine years ago,’’ he began, ‘‘I staked 
everything on Jesus Christ. I won.’’ 

Then he told a story of the dumb son of King 
Croesus, who saw an assassin stealing up behind his 
father. He tried to cry out, but could not. He tried 
again, but could make no sound. A third time he 
strained and struggled to warn his father against the 
approaching death, and with a dreadful effort burst the 
bonds of dumbness and cried out in a voice that was 
hoarse and repellent, but which caught his father’s 
attention and saved his life. 

«* Every day,’ said Sunday, ‘‘I stand and see men 
and women and little children threatened with worse 
than death. I see them on their way to hell. 1 call 
out to them as best I can. My way may be rough 
and my words unrefined, but I catch their attention. 
I call out the only way I can and, God helping me, 
I will keep on calling and calling and calling, so long 
as I can speak.”’ 

Yes, he did use slang. If you take detached 
sentences of his sermon they sound crude and re- 
pellent, but it is not fair to judge anything by 
detached excerpts. It is like the old divine who 
preached a telling sermon against women’s head-gear 
on the alleged text, ‘‘Top-knot come down.’’ On 
investigation it was found that he had taken the last 
half of the verse, ‘‘ Let him which is on the housetop 
not come down.”’ 

One night I heard Sunday picture the courage and 
manhood of the men who were daily and openly 
taking their stand for Christ. 

‘Are you man enough to be a Christian,’’ he 
shouted, ‘‘or are you a mutt, a mollycoddle and a 
four-flusher ?’’ Some way as he put it there was 
nothing repellent in this slang-sentence. It seemed, 
as one listened, simply an attempt to put a statement 
into such commonplace, picturesque language that it 
could not be misunderstood. His very next sentence 
was a magnificent confession of the faith that was in 
him. 

‘I am not staking my hope of salvation,’’ he 
cried, ‘‘on a dead Jew sleeping in the garden of 
Joseph of Arimathea. I'm staking it on a Christ that 
dives—that dives, forever and forever and forever for 
you and me."’ 

His sermon was full of such vivid, dynamic sen- 

(Continued on page 228} 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Gecting Started in Class 


FEW years ago the police of Paris gave an 
A Austrian tailor permission to test from the 
Eiffel ‘Tower an automatic parachute cape that 
he had invented for the use of aviators. ‘The tests 
were to be made with a dummy figure of a human 
being, that there might be norisk of human life, But 
the tailor had absolute faith that his invention was a 
safe and practical one. So instead of testing it with 
a dummy, when the time came he puton the garment 
himself and jumped from the tower. A great crowd 
had gathered to witness the test. They pee when 
they saw what they supposed was the dummy drop 
to the earth like a stone, Then they found that they 
had witnessed a tragedy. 
He had thought he was a practical man, He dis- 
covered, too late, that there was something terribly 
impractical in that upon which he had risked all. 


Our Background Material 

What is an Age or Dispensation? ;{‘A period of 
time during which man is tested in respect of obedi- 
ence to some specific revelation of the will of God.” 
Memorize and review this detinition each week. 

When God first created mankind, there was no 
suggestion that men govern or rule over each other, 
If men had simply obeyed the will of God, there might 
have been noneedof human government. God at first 

ave man dominion over the earth and the animal 
ingdom; that was all. Read Genesis 1 : 26-28. 

But as man’s failures began and continued, ending 
the first two Ages,—those of Innocence and of Con- 
science, —God finally, after the clean-up of the Flood, 
instituted the Age of Human Government. Makin 
acovenant with Noah, he said, ‘‘ Whoso sheddet 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood be. shed”’ (Gen. 

: 6). ‘* The highest function of government is the 
judicial taking of life. Allother governmental powers 
are-implied in that.” Man was responsible to God 
for the life of his fellow-man; he was to govern the 
world for God. Did he meet the test of this third 
Age? No; man tried to govern the world for his 
own glory; see Genesistr: 1-4. ‘* Let us make usa 
name,”’—not ‘‘let us eur God's name.” And God 
punished this failure by the Judgment of the Confu- 
sion of ‘Tongues (Gen. 11 : 6-9). Next week we shall 
study the fourth Age, that of Promise. 


The Lesson Itself 

The references, except as otherwise noted, are to lesson-articles in this 

issue. Bold-face letters at the end of certain paragraphs in those 
articles will help in quickly locating the references. 

What makesa man, a boy, ora girl a practical per- 
son? Get the class to mention 
that enter into this. In one class where the question 
was asked, the following answers were brought’out: 
He ‘‘ delivers the goods.” He hashad training. He 
does not do unnecessary things; he can take the 
shortest distance between two points. He knows 
how to employ his means to accomplish his end. He 
knows how to analyze his problem; pick it to pieces, 
and see just what enters into it all. He sees his goal 
from the beginning. Heis ready and able to change 
his plans, if need be, after he has begun. 

Now if there is anything that the average man 
prides himself upon it is that he zs practical. But, 
as a successful business man said not long ago, 
‘**T expect that some of us are going to find out, some 
day, that the things that we thought were practical 
are, as God sees it, very impractical.” The poor 
Austrian tailor who jumped from the Eiffel Tower 
learned how impractical was something that he had 
been sure was soundly practical, The David and 
Goliath lesson is a tremendous study in the difference 
between the really practical and impractical. 

There were two reasons why Satan, through the 
Philistines, should try to strike a killing blow at God's 
peopie justatthistime. Israel was weakened through 
the sinful failure of her king, Saul. Satan hits us 
hard when we are down. Israel was strengthened 
ee ay God’s choice and anointing of the coming king, 
David, who trusted in God and who was in Israel’s 
midst. Satan strikes us hard when we are uf. 

Whether we are up or down, Satan keeps everlast- 
ingly at it. 

Bring out the lesson story clearly in class. Visit- 
ing the Lesson Scenes, and Dr. Griffith Thomas, (II, b), 
explain where the battle occurred. Dr. Mackie de- 
scribes the delicacies brought by David to his broth- 
ers, and the Oriental staff, shepherd's bag, and sling. 

David's big opportunity came to him while he .was 
doing very ordinary duties (Griffith Thomas, II, c). 
But it might never have come to him if he had not had 
an ‘‘extra” accomplishment,—see Mr. Ridgway (a). 


alf a dozen things - 


LESSON 4. APRIL 25. DAVID AND GOLIATH 


I Samuel 17 : 1-54. Commit verse 45 


Golden Text: If God is for us, who is against us ?—Romans 8 : 31 


(The portion of the text indicated by the International Lesson 
Committee for printing in the lesson helps is 
1 Samuel 17 : 38-51.) 


38 And Saul clad David with his apparel, and he put a hel- 
met of brass upon his head, and he clad him with a coat of 
mail. 39 And David girded his sword upon his apparel, and 
he assayed to go ; for he had not proved it. And David said 
unto Saul, I cannot go with these; for I have not proved 
them. And David put them off him. 40 And he took his 
staff in his hand, and chose him five smooth stones out of the 
1 brook, and put them in the shepherd's bag which he had, 
even in his wallet ; and his sling was in his hand : and he drew 
near to the Philistine. 

41 And the Philistine came on and drew near unto David ; 
and the man that bare the shield went before him. 42 And 
when the Philistine looked about, and saw David, he disdained 
him ; for he was but a youth, aud ruddy, and withal of a fair 
countenance. 43 And the Philistine said unto David, Am Ila 
dog, that thou comest to me with staves? And the Philistine 
cursed David by his gods. 44 And the Philistine said to Da- 
vid, Come to me, and I will give thy flesh unto the birds of 
the heavens, and to the beasts of the field. 45 ‘hen said 
David to the Philistine, Thou comest to me with a sword, and 
with a spear, and with a javelin: but I come to thee in the 
name of Jehovah of hosts, the God of the armies of Israel, 
whom thou hast *defied. 46 This day will Jehovah deliver 
thee into my hand ; and I will smite thee, and take thy head 
from off thee ; and I will give the dead bodies of the host of 
the Philistines this day unto the birds of the heavens, and to 
the wild beasts of the earth ; that all the earth may know that 
there is a God in Israel, 47 and that all this assembly may 
know that Jehovah saveth not with sword and spear: for the 
battle is Jehovah's, and he will give you into our hand. 48 
And it came to pass, when the Philistine arose, and came and 
drew nigh to meet David, that David hastened, and ran toward 
the army to meet the Philistine. 49 And David put his hand 
in his bag, and took thence a stone, and slang it, and smote 
the Philistine in his forehead ; and the stone sank into his fore- 
head, and he fell upon his face to the earth. 

50 So David prevailed over the Philistine with a sling and 
with a gtone, and smote the Philistine, and slew him ; but 
there was no sword in the hand of David. 51 ‘Then David 
ran, and stood over the Philistine, and took his sword, and 
drew it out of the sheath thereof, and slew him, and cut off his 
head therewith. And when the Philistines saw that their 
8 champion was dead, they fled. 


1 Or, toxvent bed 2 Or, reproached * Or, mighty man 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, dby Thomas Neison and Son, 


. 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 


These references are usually to paragraphs in lesson articles in 

this issue, indicated by bold-face letters. 

Verses 1-3.—What was the location of the two-camps? 
(Griffith Thomas, II, b.) 

Verse 4.—Is anything else known of Goliath? (Griffith 
Thomas, II, b.) 

Verses 28-30.—Were David’s brothers probably jealous 
of him ? (Griffith Thomas, If, d.) 

Verses 31-37.—Why does Saul appear not to recognize 
David as his former armor-bearer ? (Griffith Thomas, I], e.) 

Verse 40.—What was the ‘staff’??? What were the 
shepherd’s -bag, wallet, and sling? Why was David so 
contident without armor? (Griffith Thomas, II, e, f ; Ridg- 
way,b; Mackie, b, c, d.) : 

Verse 43.—What did Goliath mean by his question? 
(Griffith Thomas, II, £.) 

Verses 45, 46.—What occasioned this absolute trust in 
Jehovah on David’s part and his confidence that Goliath 
would be defeated? (Griffith Thomas, II, £; Ridgway, d; 
Baldwin, a.) 

Verse 49.—Was not Goliath’s forehead protected by 
armor? Did the stone kill or only stun him? (Griffith 
‘Thomas, II, g.) 

Verse 51.—Did David slay Goliath with the sword be- 
fore cutting his head off? (Griffith Thomas, II, h.) 

Verse 52.—Where were Gai and Ekron? (Griffith 
Thomas, II, i.) 








Goliath looked big; Goliath was big. But God was 
bigger. ‘The terrifying impressiveness of theenem 
counts for nothing with those who by faith see God. 

Goliath was a ‘‘ practical” man. avid’s brothers 
were ‘‘ practical” men,—especially Eliab when he 
sent the youngster about his business. King Saul 
was a ‘practical’ man, Saul’s armor was a “‘ prac- 
tical” asset. And surely young David, the shepherd 
boy with his religious ideas, was most ‘‘ impractical.” 
But what a day it was for the reversal of the average 
man’s convictions as to what is practical. 

Five strong qualifications, all of which enter into 
the making of the really practical man, are repre- 
sented by David's five smooth stones (Griffith 
Thomas, III, j). Hard work and trust in God go 
together in the practical man (Ridgway, b). The 
practical man lets God not only supply resources but 
also accomplish results (Griffith Thomas, III, k). 

Question: Is the average man of to-day practical 
if, knowing that he has in the Bible a book which 


ee a 
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contains more important information bearing upon 
everyday life and duty than can be gotten anywhere 
else th the world, he does not give to the thoughtful 
study of the Bible, say, one of the ninety-six quarter- 
hours that are at his disposal every day of his life ? 

Two weeks ago we found in the lesson ‘* David 
Anointed King” seven facts showing how remark- 
ably David foreshadows Christ. Notice the follow- 
ing additional points in this lesson. 


8. He was sent by his father to minister to his brethren 
when they were helpless before their adversary. 


9g. Whoever should defeat this adversary was promised 
great riches (Eph, 1 : 18), a bride (John 3°: 28, 29), free- 
dom for his family (John 8 : 36). 

10. He was misunderstood and unjustly accused by his 
brethren (Eliab), 


11, He came in the name of Jehovah (John 5 : 43). 


12, His purpose was ‘* that all the earth may know that 
there is a God in Israel ’’ (Gen, 12 : 3). 

13. David finished the destruction of Goliath with the 
giant’s own weapon, ‘* Even so our Lord Jesus Christ by 
death destroyed him that had the power of death, that is, 
the devil ’’ (Heb, 2 : 14). 

14. David won the victory over the enemy; it was for 
his people to go in, then, and take for themselves tie vic- 
tory that he had won, as Christ’s people must claim ly faith 
for themselves the victory that He has won for thew. 


The Truth That Is Golden 

There are three secrets of David's success, which 
we can all have. 1. He was a prepared man. With- 
out knowing what lay ahead for him, he had gotten 
all the training he could, for his body, his mind, his 
spirit. 2. He trusted God to the uttermost. Hé had 
evidently yielded up his life completely to God, and 
he conned ie quiet confidence upon God's undefeat- 
able use of himself. 3. God called David to do this 
work. It was David’s duty. And David knew that. 

God would not have been ‘likely to choose David 
for this work if David had not had previous prepara- 
tion, But his previous preparation would have 
amounted to nothing in this emergency had God not 
chosen him for this particular work. And God's 
choice of David, with David's previous preparation, 
would both have failed had David not trusted God. 

All three of these secrets of David's success must 
be true of us if we are to succeed in God's work. 


Teaching Points 

In every fight of ours we can do better than mect Goli- 
ath’s challenge, ‘* Choose you a man’’; we can choose our 
Saviour-God. 

When godless unbelievers (the Philistines) fight against 
godless ** believers’’ (Saul and the Israelites), the unbe- 
lievers are pretty sure to win. A sorry day for Israel had 
not ene who really trusted God stepped forward! 

Faith thanks God for the victory, beforehand, just as 
heartily as afterward. 

Faith £nows, does not hope, that God is going to take 
care of us. 

Some people are afraid that ‘‘ simply trusting all’’ to 
God will lead to apathy. See the discussion in Notes on 
Open Letters, on the second page of this issue. David 
was not exactly apathetic. 


Questions for Study and Discussion 

Was Goliath a brave man or a coward? (He may have 
been very brave. Bad men can be brave. But one who 
is defying God is more likely than one who is trusting God 
to come to a time when his courage fails him.) 

Do you think David may have been scared «s 
ready for the fight ? 

Was David boasting in what he said in verse 46? 

Ilow would you define a really impractical man ? 

Is the average man practical or impractical ? 

Ilas trust in God more to do with the life after this than 
with this life ? 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 
Saul Tries to Kill David (1 Sam. 19). 


[For the teacher to give the class a week ahead. The suggestions 
and questions are for the members’ own preparation. | 

What chance has a man of doing that which God 
has decided shall not be done? Saul, with a king’s 
resources at hand, decided to kill David. God de- 
cided that David should not be killed. Would you 
like to look on while Saul and God fight the thing 
out ? 


he made 


Why did Saul hate David? (Read chapter 18.) 

What makes people jealous ? 

Why was Jonathan’s friendship for David remarkable ? 
Describe David's four escapes from Saul’s anger. 
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Mastering the 


By the Rev. Professor 





ILLIAM of Orange, with a few followers and 
straitened finances, made war against the 
might of Spain that owned one-half the world, 

with immense wealth from South America. When 
William was asked about his resources, he replied: 
‘* Before we took - this cause, we entered into a 
close alliance with the King of kings.”” Somethin 
like this is suggested by the familiar story of Davi 
and Goliath. e youthful shepherd was not anointed 
very long before he was tested by this encounter. 
It was seen chat there were to be two great opposin 
sides,—for and against the God of Israel. Althoug 
the story is so well known, it is ible to learn from 
it some of the deepest secrets of life. (a) 


1. Surroundings of the Lesson 


Connection.—Once again the Philistines were gath- 
ered against Israel, and Saul, though rejected, was 
still in power, and was naturally in opposition to the 
great enemy of his country. The anointing of David 
was not to take effect at once, and Saul continued as 
king until his death. 

Time.—It is thought that this event took place 
about three or four years after the anointing (1 Sam. 
16), 1073 B.C. (Beecher), or 973 (Companion Bible). 


Il. The Lesson 


The Champion (vs. 1-11).—The Philistines were 
gathered together at Socoh, about sixteen miles 
southwest of Jerusalem toward Gaza. Azekah is 
mentioned earlier (Josh, 10:10). Ephes-dammim 
should be compared with 1 Chronicles 11:13. Saul 
and his men were in the Valley of Elah near Hebron, 
toward the sea, on the western slope of the hill- 
country of Judah. The position is quite clear; the 
two hosts were on the hillsides with a valley between, 
and day after — the champion of the Philistines 
went out to challenge Israel to fight. Goliath was 

robably a descendant of the Anakim (Josh. 11 : 21). 

t is not quite sure what his height was, but probably 
it was about nine feet. His boastfulness must have 
been very irritating and depressing to Israel who 
were ‘‘dismayed and greatly afraid.” (b) 

The Circumstances (vs. 12-30). We now see how 
David came to be connected with the story. He had 
gone back from attendance on Saul to his work as 
shepherd (v. 15), and it was a providential arrival 
that led him to the camp of Israel at this time. His 
brothers were among Saul’s soldiers, and David was 
sent by his father to inquire after them, and to obtain 
from them some assurance that they had received his 
gifts and were themselves well (v. 18). The way in 
which David waited for this opportunity by doing 
well his work as shepherd is very significant. It was 
natural that he should hear the news of the Philis- 
tine’s boastful challenge (v. 23). But, humanly speak- 
ing, it must have been surprising to hear the inquiry 
by so young a man as David in regard to what would 
happen if the Philistines were defeated (v. 26). (c) 

David's phrase ‘uncircumcised Philistine” (v. 
26) indicates the spirit of the youth in his assur- 
ance of the divine covenant and guarantee of victory, 
But it fell to his lot to be misjudged, his eldest brother 
showing anger based on jealousy. Perhaps there 
was the memory of the anointing, and of the way in 
which he himself had been set aside (16: 6, 13). 
Jealousy in family life is unutterably sad, and might 
easily have caused trouble at this time but for David's 
quiet and fair rejoinder (v. 29). He seems to have 
meant that he had done no harm, that there was a 
justification in his inquiry, that he was as much in- 
terested as others, and in any case had only just 
uttered a word. ‘‘A soft answer turneth away 
wrath.” (d) 

The Confidence (vs. 31-40).—The words of David 
were soon told to Saul, and on being sent for the 
young man at once spoke of his determination to 
fight the Philistine. On Saul’s expression of surprise, 
David reminded him of what he had done while 4 
ing his father’s sheep, and it was his bold and confi- 
dent assurance that deliverance would come from the 
power of him who had defied the armies of the living 
God. It is sometimes wondered why Saul did not 
recognize David as his former armor-bearer. The 
suggestion has been made that as David divided his 
time between court and home, and as Saul’s mental 
trouble was acute, it would be quite easy to forget 
the young man for the moment. Beecher thinks that 
Saul was afraid of ridicule, and on this account cut 
acquaintance with David and + sage ey ignorance. 
He did not think that it would be wise to recognize 
stich a youth in the face of the great size and strength 
of the Philistine champion. Saul herenpen penpered 
David with his own military clothing to be worn with 
the usual armor. But David was unaccustomed to 
this, and after trial frankly said he could not pos- 
sibly use them. Thereupon he selected weapons that 
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were known to him as shepherd. With his staff in 
his hand he took out of the brook in the valley five 
smooth stones and put them in his wallet, which was 
used for eatables and other necessary things. Then 
with his shepherd’s sling in his hand he approached 
the. Philistine (Judg. 20:16). David's confidence 
without armor was very remarkable, and was doubt- 
less due partly to his assurance of God’s help and 
pony to the familiarity that he had with the weapons 
e intended to use. (e) 

The Challenge (vs. 41-47).—Goliath disdained David 
because of his youth and his boyish appearance. 
He asked with a sneer whether he'was a dog, and 
thereupon called down curses of his Philistine gods 
on David, and disdainfully invited him to come, so 
that he might give his flesh to the birds and beasts. 
But it never does to despise our foes, and David's 
reply is splendid and striking (v. 45). The absolute 
confidence that God would give victory is plainly 
uttered, and the assurance is added that all would 
thereby know God was still living, and that the 
battle belonged to him and to his people. Thus with 
simple faith and clad in invisible armor David went 
forward filled with a determination to trust God and 
to ot for his honor alone, (f) 

The Contest (vs. 48,49). One stone was sufficient, 
and the Philistine was smitten in the forehead and 
fell upon his face tothe earth. Apparently his forehead 
was either unprotected by armor, or else he had mo- 
mentarily dropped his ‘‘visor,” like the medieval 
warriors, for the purpose of getting a better sight of 
his foe. The stone was the cause of his death, as he 
fell forward, and the subsequent cutting off of the 
head was for another purpose. (®) 

The Conquest (vs. 50, 51). The story is very sig- 
nificant as to David’s method of victory, speaking of 
the sling and the stone without any sword. It is 
clear that Goliath was dead before his head was cut 
off, the latter being done simply as a trophy, and a 
proof to both sides that the victory had been accom- 
plished. The Philistines had entered into a compact 
to surrender if their champion was defeated (v. 9), 
but in their a they either forgot or avoided this 
and at once fled toward their own country. (h 

The Consequences (vs. 51-58). The pursuit of the 
Philistines followed, and on the Israelites’ return 
the camp of the enemy was plundered, It is not 
known exactly where Gai was. The meaning is 
‘‘ravine,” or ‘‘valley.” Shaaraim is mentioned in 
connection with Socoh and Azekah among the towns 
of Judah (Josh, 15 : 35, 36). Ekron and Gath were 
important Philistine towns. David is said to have 
brought the head of the Philistine to Jerusalem. 
Some think this means to Nob near Jerusalem, Since 
the latter place was in the hands of the Canaanites, 
or else that the words are mentioned here by antici- 
pation as the place where eventually the head was 
taken when David was king. But perhaps the best 
explanation is that the Canaanites at this time only 

ssessed the fortress of Jebus, the city of Jerusalem 
itself being in the hands of the Israelites (Josh. 15 ; 
63; Judg. 1: 21). (i) 


Ill. Central Truths 


The Golden Text calls attention to the spiritual 
conflict of which David's fightis a symbol. ‘If God 
is for us, who is against us?” 

1. The Enemy.—Dr. Richard Newton, in one of his 
well-known volumes of sermons for children, uses 
as a title ‘Giants and How to Fight Them.” Bun- 
= also speaks in his immortal allegory of Giant 

espair, Giant Grim, Giant Pope, and Giant Pagan. 
We may likewise think of the various forms of sin 
as so many giants to-day, including Laziness, Sulki- 
ness, Selfishness, Falsehood, Alcohol, and many 
more. Indeed, everything may be regarded as a 
giant which is connected with the conflict of might 
against right. 

2. The Encounter.—It is important for us to dis- 
cover the way to fight these various giants of evil. 
Paul says, ‘‘ Take unto you the whole armor of God” 
(Eph. 6: 13). David used five stones, and we may 
think of them as so many weapons for our fight to- 
day. (1.) The first stone may represent Personal 
Experience, It was not the first time that he had used 
the sling and the stone, and he knew what to do. 
(2.) The second weapon we will call Cautious Re- 
source. He took five stones, so that if the first missed 
he would still have a second, third, fourth, and fifth 
to fall back upon. It is always wise to reckon prop- 
erly with our enemies and not despise them. (3.) 
He was evidently a youth of Great Courage. The 
way in which he Loa the foe after his brave words 
about the lion and the bear show his bravery. (4.) 
He was also marked by Splendid Alertness, as seen 
by the way in which he hastened and ran to meet 
Goliath, and then ran at once after the giant fell. 


* (4). 
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(5) But above all was his weapon of Simple Trust. 
e was full of faith in God, and was confident that 
God would be with him. This is the way to meet 
our fees and fight our battles. (j) 
3. 7he Effect.—David evidently felt that vic 
was certain, for he said, ‘‘ the battle is Jehovah's” 
He went forward ins by God’s will, 
surrounded by God’s power, and filled with the desire 
for God’s glory. Whenever this is true of us victory 
is certain: ‘‘ the weapons of our warfare are not car- 
nal.” God never expects us to go a warfare at our 
owncharges. Just asasoldier never supplies himself 
with rations or ammunition, so our divine King never 
sends us into battle without going with us to give us 
protection and inspire us wit ape bg If only we 
ut his cause first he will put our safety first. Queen 
lizabeth of England once requested a merchant to 
go abroad on her service, and when he mentioned. 
that his own business would be ruined, she replied: 
**You mind my business, and I will mind yours.” 
If only we are engaged in the Lord’s battle, we may 
be sure he will see us through, and make us ‘‘ more 
than conquerors through him that loves us.” (k) 
Now try this experiment. Let each finger of the 
hand represent the first four of David’s stones: 
Experience, Resource, Courage, Alertness. Then 
close the fingers (without the thumb), and get some 
one to attempt to open them. They will easily 
opened. But now let the thumb represent David's 
fifth weapon, Trust, and when this is brought over 
the four fingers, they are held firmly, and it takes a 
great deal toopen them. So our own experience, re- 
source, —— , alertness will fail by themselves, but 
with trust in God failure is impossible. ‘‘1f God is 
for us, who is against us?” ‘‘I can do all things in 
him who strengtheneth me.” (1) 


IV. A Lesson Outline 
1. The Champion (1 Kings 20: 11; Neh. 2: 19). 
2. The Circumstances (Exod. 14: 14; 2 Chron. 20:15). 
3. The Confidence (2 Cor. 10: 3, 4; 1 Tim. 4: 12). 
4- The Challenge (Psa. 3 : 1-3; 20: 5). 
5. The Contest (2 Chron. 31 : 20, 21; Jude 3). 
6. The Conquest (Psa. 144: 13; Jas. 1: 5). 
7. The Consequences (Prov..28: 1; Heb, 11 : 34). 
Wycuirre CoLLtece, ToRonrTo. 


- 
The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


The Extra Accomplishment.—/ cannot go with these 
v. 39). I could not write the good stuff you always 
nd on the first two and other pases of this paper. 

The armor of King Charles, King Timothy, King 
Robert, and the other royal writers would be only a 
steel case to rattle around in for the little fellow from 
the hillsof Rock Run, SolI stay here in this safe Beth- 
lehem ‘‘Corner” with my simple home-made sling, and 
picking my five little stones each week just crack 
away. Always remember that nobody’s coat will fit 
youlike yourown. The imitator is usually ridiculous 
and almost always a failure. Burt Gatty can say 
things to people and they laugh. Any one else say 
the same things and there will be a fight (Eccles. 9 : 
x1). When the *‘king” down at the mill has a suit 
of armor he wants you to put on, just put iton. Fall 
into the ‘‘old man’s” way. David armored out of 
courtesy, then he disarmored out of the obvious. 
David in his spare moments had been practising 
upon two other strings beside his harp strings. He 
had a sling. His God-given muscles and eyes got 
their chance. What do you practise on outside the 
‘*sheep herding”? What ‘‘sling” will help you fight 
your way up? When you go out will it be in some 
misfit Sauline armor only to be ‘‘nuts” for the 
‘* giants,” or will you tackle the world with God and 
your “sling” ? (Prov. 13: 4; Phil. 4:13.) (a) 


God’s Recipe.—//is sling was in his hand (v. 40). 
Does any one think David’s fine throwing was a 
miracle? Are the splendid successes of thousands 
of Christian men little miracles wrought by a benevo- 
lent God for devotion? Or have they been busy? 
(Prov. 31: 27; Rom, 12: 11.) When I was in college 
at Swarthmore, Herbert Dow, our most brilliant 
scholar, swept all before him by his magnificent vale- 
dictory address. But Dow was six months getting 
up that oration. For six weeks we used to go down 
inthe woods by Crum Creek together, and Dow would 
get the speech off to me and the birds, in his pains- 
taking reaching after perfection. It is by practising 
with their slings men can do the worth-while things. 
God has made every normal man for a success. Just 
follow God’s plan. First, Get right with God. Sec- 
ond, Get busy with your sling. echanical drawing 
was the sling of Mr. Austin of the Baldwin locomo- 
tive works. Figures was the sling of Mr. Farrell of 
the United States Steel Company. The typewriter 
was the sling of Mr. Cortelyou of the Consolidated 
Gas Company. (b) 


The Waste.—He disdained him(v. 42). The world 
has never learned the great danger of contempt for 
little things. Mosquitoes and flies, we have recently 
discovered, should. have had universal and vigorous 
swatting years ago.. There are a whole lot of death- 
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carrying sins buzzing around us in the same fashion. 
Some that sting and leave their poison and others that 
merely flop into the milk. The ch, the slanderer, 
the fibber, the tattler. Many a big, strong, eo | 
developed Goliath of a fellow has lightly conside 
the little sin that came running toward him and has 
gone down to death. ‘That is the way John Barley- 
corn comes (Zech. 4: 10; 1 Cor. 1: 28). Some of the 
world’s greatest commercial successes have come 
from despised and wasted things. The profits in the 
peaking: use industry come from stuff that for cen- 
turies has gone into sewers and dumps. ‘To-day’s 
newspaper says the Salvation Army has an income 
from America of millions of dollars a year. They 
collect the disdained stuff. Yes, human waste from 
utter, too, as well as household waste from garret. 
hat they make on the house-waste they spend on 
the sin-wasted. (c) 


Blowers and Goers.— And the Philistine satd (v. 
44). Big bag o’ wind punctured by a pebble. Does 
boasting go with bigness? If the giant had dropped 
the lid of his mouth and the lid of his helmet he would 
not have fallen before the prowess of a country boy. 
When bigness takes to boasting, something is liable 
to happen (1 Cor. 10: 12; Jas. 3: 5). Some years 
ago America was in danger of becoming a nation of 
boasters. Then in 1876 we had a Centennial Exposi- 
tien in Philadelphia. Europe and Asia came with 
their choice things and showed us what they could 
do. We-have been good ever since that spanking. 
Boasters never do big things. Never tell what big 
things you are going todo. Just give your friends a 
little surprise party. 


The Davidic System.—/ come to thee in the name 
of Jehovah of hosts (v. 45). And that Name did the 
business. ‘The name of the power is the power. As 
big as you are, and as strong as an ox perhaps, when 
the slim little officer of the ae comes and says, ‘‘In 
the name of the commonwealth of Pennsylvania come 
with me,” you ‘‘come.” And when a weakling like 
ae will go up against the blatant giants that in 

razen armor are defying Israel, in the name of the 

commonwealth of Heaven, the head of the drink 
giant, the drug giant, the lust giant, and all the 
other giants will bite. the dust. Men have been 
trying to go up against the boastful evils of the 
land in all sorts of names—culture, socialism, ethics 
—everything but the One Name. Reliance is placed 
upon a campaign of education, instead of upon a 
campaign ot supplication. When Dr. Floyd Tomkins 
called the decent citizens of *‘ corrupt and contented” 
Philadelphia together in prayer-meetings the Goliath 
of Municipal Corruption got it between the eyes. 
When Billy Sunday got the people of New Castle 
praying, Lawrance County became the first white 
spot in this black saloon-cursed state. David's system 
of oe of giants in brass has never been im- 
proved upon (Matt. 28:18; Isa. 50:2; Rev. 3:7). (d) 

COATESVILLE, Pa, 


% 
The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this de- 
artment. One dollar is offered for every anecdotal 
esson illustration used, and two dollars for the best 

illustration each week. Manuscripts are to reach the Times 
three months in advance of the lesson date. A circular explain- 
ing the acceptance of material, and the year’s lesson calendar, 
will be sent for a two-cent stamp, 


What of Yours ?—// God is _ us, who is against 
us ? (Golden Text.) The following is a well-known 
incident of Cardinal Manning’s life. At atime when 
he was experiencing great depression of soul and a 
darkening of his faith he had to go into the shop of a 
well-known book-selling firm for a copy of one of his 
own books, entitled ‘‘ Faith in God.” As he waited 
for the book to be sent up from the storeroom he 
heard a man’s voice call up from the lift, ‘* Man- 
ning’s ‘ Faith in God’ all gone.” The cardinal, we 
are told, took the lesson to his own heart.— From 
The Christian Herald. Sent by Mrs. M. Watts, 
Herne Hill, London, Eng. (a) - 


The Winning Sword.—/ cannot go with these (v. 
39). When Edward VI was being crowned three 
swords were brought to him, signs that he was king 
over three countries, But he was not satisfied. 
‘*There is one yet wanting,” he said. And when 
the nobles about him asked what that was, he an- 
swered, ‘‘The Bible. That Book,” he added, 
*‘ is the Sword of the Spirit, and to be preferred be- 
fore these swords.” And he commanded a Bible to 
be brought and reverently earried before him. Those 
of you who have read the history of his short reign 
know how he ever tried to rule according to its pre- 
cepts.—From ‘‘ Lamps and Pitchers,” by George 

illigan, B.D. Sentby H. H. Hoffmeyer, Balti- 
more, Mad. 


A Test of Greatness.— Chose him five smooth stones 
(v. 40). The words of Napoleon, when he stood in 
the old house where first lived Peter the Great of 
Russia when he came to Holland to learn the art of 
shipbuilding, and now inscribed over the mantel- 
piece there, might well have been spoken of David, 
and would make a good motto to-day : ‘‘ Nothing is 
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too small for a t man."—Sent by Burton H, 
Winslow, Saco, Me. (b) : 


Noisy.—And the Philistine said to David, Come 
to me, and I will give thy flesh unto the birds o 
the heavens, and to the beasts of the field (v. 44). 
A man came to a hotel-keeper and asked him if he 
would buy two carloads of frog legs. ‘‘ Two car- 
loads !" exclaimed the astonished Jandlord. ‘* Why, 
I couldn’t use them in twenty years.” ‘* Well, will 
you buy a half-carload?” ‘ No,” ‘ Merc: or 
thirty dozen?” ‘*No.” ‘Two dozen.” ‘ Yes.” 
A few days later the man returned with three pairs 
of legs. ‘‘Is that all?” said the landlord, ‘‘ Yes.” 
The fact is I live near a pond, and the frogs made so 
much noise that I thought there were millions of 
them; but I dragged and raked the pond, and there 
were only three frogs in the whole thing.” Do not 
be alarmed at the noise of the Philistines. The 
future of God's kingdom is secure.—From Bishop 

ay F. Berry, in Young People’s Weekly. Sent 
by Emma C. Fisk, Boonville, N. Y. (c) 


Better than a Sword.—/ehovah saveth not with 
sword and spear (v.47). Little Fred, son of Dr. 
Paton, escaping from the mission house on Amina, 
rushed into the midst of a ring of savages who were 
consulting how to kill Dr. Paton, and; leaping on the 
knee of the chief, threw his arms about his neck and 
began coaxing and scolding him as ‘* naughty.” 
The fierce brows relaxed, and the men slunk away 
from the mission premises, disarmed by achild, As 
the sling and stone were used of God to slay the 

iant, so was this little child to the preserving of his 
Either, — From Welcome Words. Sent by J. A. Clark, 
Greetland, Halifax, Eng. 


The General’s Answer.— Zhe battle is Jehovah's 
(v. 47).—Some few years ago, in the south of England, 
three men who were traveling were interested in the 
entrance of a stranger just as the train was martin, 
His bag and sword-case indicated that be was a mil- 
itary man, and after a moment he said, ‘‘ That was 
a close shave; I’ve come from Gibraltar, and spe- 
cially wanted to catch this connection.” Said one of 
the other men, ‘‘I am glad you have joined us, for 
we have been warmly discussing the comparative 
merits of Napoleon and Wellington. As a military 
man, we should like your opinion as to which of 
these was the greater general strategically. We are 
of opinion that Wellington was the greater.” With 
considerable skill. and graciousness the stranger 
proved that strategically Napoleon held the first 

lace. ‘‘ Ah! then who won Waterloo ?” was the re- 
joinder. In quiet and reverent voice the stranger 
said, ‘‘God won Waterloo.” The speaker was General 
Sir John French.—/rom The British Weekly. Sent 
by J. A. Clark, Greetland, Halifax, Eng. The prize 
Jor this week is awarded to thts illustration, (da) 


Oriental Lesson Lights 


By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Consular Chaplain and Church of Scotland 
Missionary to the Jews. 


E STOOD and cried unto the armies of Israel 

(v. 8). In Palestine the peasants are often 

* heard communicating in this way, one calling 

to another across one of the broad deep valleys. In 

the clear elastic air, and by reason of the surround- 

ing stillness and the sustained intonation of the 
voice, the words carry with surprising distinctness. 

This parched grain (v. 17). This is a delicacy 
greatly enjoyed by the peasants during the wheat 
harvest in June and July and for some time after. 
Wheat ears with the grain in them are singed over 
the hot ashes of a thorn fire. A little rubbing be- 
tween the palms shells off the husks, and the result 
is a nourishing food with an appetizing relish. ‘he 
heads can be carried in the pocket and munched from 
time to time. To David's brothers they would be a 
pleasant reminder of home. (a) 

These ten loaves (v.17). The loaves are small, 
and in the dry inland air soon become brittle. 

These ten cheeses (v. 18). Round. balls, each 
about a pound or two in weight, of white goats’ milk 
cheese. 

And take their pledge (v. 18). In the present rais- 
ing of an army in Syria for the intended invasion of 
Egypt, each Turkish soldier had to bring with hima 
three-days’ supply of bread. As sometimes David 
might not be able to see his brothers on account of 
their military duties, and might have to send in his 
food supply by a messenger, it would be necessary 
to have the stamp of their signet-ring on a leaf or 
piece of rag as a proof that the gift had reached its 
destination. 

His father’s house free in Israel ‘vy. 25). Exempt 
from royal taxation and from forced labour on public 
works. 

And he took his staff in his hand (v. 40). The 
Hebrew implies that this was neither his rod nor 
staff,—he had handed them over to his shepherd sub- 
Stitute,—but the ordinary stick which the peasant has 
on a journey for driving his donkey or mule, and for 
keeping off street dogs in the villages as he passes 
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on his way. These street dogs lie in the road till the 
baggage animal is almost stumbling over them, and 
they angrily resent being distur unless they see 
that the man has a stick in his hand. It was the 
sight of this stick used for such a purpose that made 
Goliath feel affronted and indignant (v. 43). It was 
a distinct breach of military etiquette! (b) 

He put them in the shepherd's bag (v. 40). A 

uch or wallet made of ——- skin or sheep’s blad- 

er. Into it the shepherd puts crusts of bread and 
pieces of cheese, and such first aid requisites as a 
needle and thread, a small bottle of olive-oil, lint, 
and bandaging cotton. (c) 

His sling was in his hand (vy. 40). The sling of 
the Palestine shepherd is a diamond-shaped, concave 
pad, with a slit in the middle for holding the stone 
securely in its place. Both the receptacle and the 
two strings are made of goat’s hair. With it the 
shepherd takes aim at any wolf or hyena he may see 
prowling among the rocks near his flock. He also 
uses it for throwing a stone near a sheep that may 
be lagging behind, so that the noise caused by the 
stone falling among the rocks may startle the sheep 
and make it rejoin the flock, His dog is a strong, 
wolf-looking animal for protecting the flock —— 
and night, and 1s of no use for rounding up the sheep, 
which are led, not driven. (d) 
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Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


AST week we met, in the hill country near Beth- 
lehem, a epennieeentate. a pee wearing 
just such a scrip as young avid wore when he 

went over to Elah to carry f to his soldier broth- 
ers, ‘l'o-day we shall see Elah itself, ten or twelve 


miles southwest of Bethlehem, where our map sets 
We will face northwest. 


the number 16, Notice 











that the map shows we shall be looking across the 
course of a stream. 

The hillside on which we stand is dotted with olive- 
trees and with low shrubs. It slopes downward into 
a valley where there are some level fields; A creek 
(the one indicated on our map) flows down the valley 
toward our left. Its water is low just now; a large 
part of its pebbly and gravelly bed is dry. That 
may be the brook where David found the water- 
worn pebbles for his sling. At the farther side of 
the valley other hills stand in long, broken ridges, 
most of them bare, brownish hills, good for nothing 
but pasturage, and not very good even for that. The 
lowlands farther away off at our left (held in David's 
time by Goliath’s Philistine countrymen) were and 
still are much more productive: land than this about 
here. That was one great reason why the Hebrews 
were continually fighting the Philistines. At the 
time of the fight here, one army was encamped on 
the hill near where we stand, and the other force at 
the opposite side of the valley. The Philistines’ re- 
treat was of course westward (left) toward heme. 

Use a stereograph entitled ** Scene of Goliath’s de- 
feat, valley of Blah.” 

The Underwood Travel System is, under this heading, ap- 
plied as usual to the lesson of the week. ‘Ihe use of the 
stereographs will be found a most practical help in making 
the lesson places rea/. Forty-five places are being visited 
during 1915. ‘The forty-five stereographs cost $7.50, and if all 
are ordered at one time a cloth-bound, gold-lettered case 
is given free. ‘Ten places will be described with the lessons 
of this second quarter; cost, $1.67, ‘The four for April 
alone cost 67 cents. Less than four in one order are 20 cents 
each). Stereoscopes, 90 cents each. Postage or express is pre- 
paid on allorders for stereographs or stereoscopes. [Fantern 
slides of the same scenes can also be supplied. Plain slides, 50 
cents each ; sepia-tinted, 55 cents ; colored, $1.10. In orders 
for twenty-five or more : plain slides, 40 cents ; sepia-tinted, 
45 cents: colored, $1.00. Address The Sunday School Times 
Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


5 


** How to Speak Effectively Without Notes.” By Robert 
E. Speer. A clear, brief, practical address by one of the 
strongest, most experienced public speakers of our time. 20 
cents. Coptes may be had from The Sunday School Times 
Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 








- did Samuel want to see David? 
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From the Platform 
By B. W. Spilman, D.D. 


OLIATH did what many another man 
has done, —he defied God one time too 
many. A little ruddy shepherd lad 

came along one day, and Goliath drops out of 
history. fe was no foolhardy rashness which 
made David go into this conflict. He did not 
underestimate his foe. Goliath did, and he 

aid the penalty, David knew what he had 

fore him, but he also knew that there was a 
living God in heaven, There was a man’s 
job before him, and he was God’s man, so he 
went at it, 

He won because he was natural and fought 
in his own way. He was no seasoned war- 
rior. Goliath was. David was ay unknown 
youth, It takes some men a lifetime to climb 
the dizzy heights of fame, but David went up 
in a single bound, He had the qualities of 
& great man,—the opportunity came and he 
took it. Had he been a man with a little 
soul like his brother Eliab, who spoke the 
sneering words to him when he came to the 
army, he would perhaps have been known 
only because he was somebody’s brother, 

With poor equipment, with no reputation, 
with no encouragement from his own brothers, 
but with an abiding trust in God, he under- 
took the task which meant his own death if 
he failed, All hail to the man who can do 
the task before him ! 


After the Lesson.—Lord God, 
our Heavenly Father, we thank thee that some 
of us are called to the hard tasks of life. We 
praise thy name for wisdom to conquer in thy 
name, We are grateful for the men and the wo- 
men in the years gone by who have been willing 
to attempt the impossible, and who by their vic- 
tories have made life easier for us. Give us 
trust in thee. Give to the men on thy far-flung 
battle-line faith and courage to stand for thee. 
We take to thee in prayer to-day the men and 
the women who are in lands of darkness, Give 
them light aud give them victory. 


Ne 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘* A mighty fortress is our God.”’ 
** Faith of our fathers, living sull.” 
** Fight the good fight with all thy might.” 
‘* God moves in a mysterious way." 
** Onward, Christian soldiers."’ 
** Soldiers of Christ, arise."’ 
** Surrounded by unnumbered foes.”’ 
** Who is on the Lord's side ?”’ 
(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book “* Bible Songs.’’) 
Psalm 46 : 1-1t (96:1, 3, 4) 
Psalm gt : 1-16 (184 : I-4). 
Psalm 5 : 1-12 (9 : 1, 2). 
Psalm 18 : 1-3 ; 46-50 (32: 2-4). 
Psalm 37 : 1-7 (76 : 1-3 ; 5)- 

















Department Helps 








The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Brynes 


ESSON TEaAcHING.—God helps those 
who trust him, 

Two weeks ago David was presented 
as a shepherd boy, anointed to be king. 
Last week’s story presented him as the sweet 
singer, who played the harp and wrote songs, 
called psalms. To-day’s story shows David 
as a brave soldier, It is a favorite with chil- 
dren because so graphic and thrilling. Be 
sure to emphasize strongly David’s trust in 
God as his helper. Study all of chapter 17 
and use for an introduction chapter 16 : 14- 
23, which relates the first meeting of Saul 
and David. 

Review.—What work did David do for his 
father? Who visited their home one day, 
while David was caring for his <: Why 

hat did 
he promise ? 

While the sheep were feeding or resting, 
David watched them. He sometimes busied 
himself by singing or playing on his harp. 
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Many of his songs, or psalms, were about 
God ; they*have been kept ini the Bible. The 
best loved one is called the Shepherd Psalm, 
which begins (repent), ‘The Lord is my 
shepherd, I shall not want.’’ 

xplain about green pastures and still 
waters, Continue through ‘Tle restoreth 
my soul,’ 

Introduction to the New Story.—One day 
David was called to play and sing for his 
king. This is how it happened: King Saul 
was greatly troubled because God sent uel 
to say that he couldn’t trust him to be king. 
Sometimes Saul’s mind was so worried that 
he could not sleep. A servant said, If you 
could find a good harp-player, his music 
would refresh your spirit, restore your soul, 
and make you well. Saul said, Find some- 
body and bring him tome. A young man 
said, I know a splendid fellow, who is skilful 
and brave, Jehovah God is with him. He 
meant ? David, Saul said, Send mes- 
sengers for David, who is with his sheep. 

David’s father thought it was a great 
honor for King Saul to send for David. He 
let him go, and sent presents to King Saul, 
who was so pleased with David that he 
wanted him to live in his palace. 

It was true that when David played his 
harp Saul felt better, and his soul was re- 
freshed or restored, David had left his 
sheep with a keeper, but he didn’t forget 
them, for he went back and forth from Saul 
to Bethlehem, to look after his sheep. 

Lesson Story.—An army of Philistines 
came to fight King Saul. They camped on 
opposite hills, A little stream ran between 
them in the valley. 

Three older brothers of David were among 
Saul’s soldiers, One day David’s father said, 
Take some parched grain, bread and cheese, 
and carry them to your brothers and their 
— in the camp, Find out how they are. 

avid started very early in the morning, 
As he drew near the wagons belonging to 
the camp, he heard shouting, so he hurried 
to find out what it meant, He saw the two 
armies on opposite hills, David wondered 
why Saul’s soldiers seemed so frightened. 
Just then he saw on the opposite hill Goli- 
ath, the champion giant, walking down 
toward the housh Saul was a big, tall king, 
but Goliath was bigger, Every » A for forty 
days he had come down, wearing a brass hat 
and coat,—carrying a huge spear and calling 
out (vs, 8-10). Goliath’s boasting frightened 
Saul’s soldiers, They said to David, Who- 
ever kills this giant will be greatly honored 
by King Saul. 

David found his brothers, They heard 
him asking questions about the giant. They 
were unkind and said (v. 28). David said, 
What have I done? Then he turned and 
asked somebody else. His brothers knew 
that he was a good shepherd-boy, but they 
never dreamed that he could be a brave sol- 
dier. He was so young. 

David offered to go and fight the giant, 
King Saul said, You are not able. Then 
David told a short story about his shepherd 
life, and that he would not be afraid, be- 
cause he trusted that God would help him. 
King Saul said, Go, and God be with you. 

Saul wanted David to wear his brass armor, 
but it was too heavy, so David put it off. He 
knew a better way—just to wear his own 
shepherd’s clothes, and to carry his staff and 
sling in his hand, and to trust in God. Both 
armies watched, as David went to meet the 
giant. How carefully he chose five smooth 
stones as he crossed the brook! God helped 
him to aim true. Relate the thrilling vic- 
tory (vs. 40-50). 

When the Philistines saw that their cham- 
pion was dead, they became afraid and ran 
away. Saul’s soldiers chased them out of 
their country. In the camp which they left 
they found many useful things. 

God helped David to be a good shepherd, 
a sweet singer, and a brave soldier, because 
David trusted God, Everybody honored 
David for his victory. 

ter the Story.—lf David had carried a 
shield, don’t you think he would have put 
upon it the very words which we may find 
on our silver money-—‘* In God We Trust ’’? 

Hand-work.—Draw David’s sling and five 
stones. Let the older ones add, ‘‘In God 
We Trust.”’ 


CHICAGO. 





“The Primary Department,” by Ethel J. 
Archibald, discusses many necessary phases 
of a primary teacher's problems and work. 
Every primary teacher should own a copy of 
this book. The price ts 50 cents postpaid 
Srom The Sunday School Times Co. 





My Class of Girls 
By Mrs. Luella Denison Baldwin 


HE Israelites were encamped on a hill- 
side by a deep ravine; on the hill opposite 
were the Philistines, The one could not 

attack the other without crossing the ravine 
and ascending the opposite hillside, and this 
each feared to do, lest the enemy attack them 
while in the valley. 

The Philistines thought they had solved the 
difficulty. They had in their army a bold 
warrior, a giant in size. How tall is the 
average man? How tall was Goliath? So, 
instead of the armies going to battle, he chal- 


lenged an individual man from the Israelites‘ 


toaduel, Day after day this giant champion 
came to the brow of his hill and called across 
to the Israelites, *‘ Choose you a man for you 
and let him come downto me. If he be able 
to fight with me, and kill me, then will we be 
ey servants; but if I prevail against him, and 

ill him, then shall ye be our servants... . I 
defy the armies of Israel,’’ 

Now it happened that Jesse’s three eldest 
sons were in Saul’s army. Naturally their 
father was solicitous for them, so one day he 
summons David from his sheep-tending to 
take some provisions—bread, cornmeal, and 
cheese—to the boys, and to bring back word 
as to how they were faring. avid enters 


the camp just as Goliath is making his chal-: 


lenge for the fortieth day, His words each 
time had terrified the Israelites, but David un- 
daunted inquired, *‘ whois this... Philistine, 
that he should defy the armies of the living 
God?’’? Angered by these words Eliab, his 
eldest brother, flew into a rage, accusing David 
falsely, but David made no unkind reply. 
Ask the girls how they receive criticism from 
their older sisters ? 

Saul hears of David and sends for him. 
It sounds presumptuous for David, a young 
fellow of perhaps eighteen or twenty years, 
to say to Saul, the king of the mighty hosts 
of Israel, ** Let no man’s heart fail because of 
him ; thy servant will go and fight with this 
Philistine.”’ Saul replies, ** David, you are 
an inexperienced slip of a boy to contest with 
this giant, and he so skilled a warrior.’’ 

Poor David! His brothers had ridiculed, 
and now the king scoffs at him. It is quite 
enough to weaken his courage, but un- 
daunted, he declares that God who had de- 
livered him from the lion and the bear while 
tending the sheep would now deliver him 
from this Philistine, who was bidding defi- 
ance to the living God. Such allegiance to 
God amazed Saul, But clothing David in 
his armor and handing him his sword, he 
said, ** Go, and Jehovah shall be with thee.’’ 
What a misfit! A man’s armor dangling on 
a boy! David could scarcely walk or draw 
his sword, 

Putting these aside, David hurries to the 
brook, and selects five smooth stones. How 
disdainfully Goliath taunts David. Note his 
reply: ‘* Thou comest to me with a sword, and 
with a spear, and with a javelin: but I come 
to thee in the name of Jehovah of hosts. ... 
This day will Jehovah deliver thee into my 
hand; ... that all the earth may know that 
there is a God in Israel, . . . for the battle is 
Jehovah’s.’? With these words David hurled 
a stone, striking the giant squarely between 
the eyes, the only vulnerable point in his 
armor, felling him to the ground. The Is- 
raelites boldly arose, shouted and pursued 
the fleeing Philistines and took them captive. 

The Secret of Success. — Fatthfulness.— 
On the lonely field, with no human eye to 
see, David proved himself a hero in rescuing 
a helpless lamb. Instead of whining that 
shepherd life was lonely and dangerous, and 
dreaming of the ** big job,’’ he played his 
part faithfully and courageously, When the 
momentous opportunity presented itself, he 
was ready. St. Augustine says, ‘ Little 
things are little things, but faithfulness in 
little things is something great.’’ 

Firmness.—Goliath had defied God, bring- 
ing reproach upon his holy name. David 
knew he was ri ht in taking his stand on the 
side of God. But it wasn’t easy. The thou- 
sands in the army lost heart and fled. His 
brothers sneered and ridiculed him. King 
Saul said, **It is no use. What can you, a 
stripling, do?’’ What firmness he displayed ! 
It’s hard to stand all alone for the right. 
But was he alone? He was on the side of 
God, and one and God make a majority. 
** If God is for us, who is against us ?”’ 

Faith.—But David’s great secret of suc- 
cess was his faith,—not in himself; nowhere 
does he rely upon his own accuracy with the 
sling to smite Goliath, but declares, ‘* The 
battle is Jehovah’s,’’ and he depends upon 
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God to fight for him and to deliver Goliath 
into hishand. Nor does David hope for glory, 
but ** That all the earth may know that there 
is a God in Israel.” Another says, ‘‘ Faith is 
the stepping forth into the seeming void and 
finding rock beneath.”” So it proved to 


David, God never disappoints a faith like. 


his. (a) 

Why did not Israel win the victory prom- 
ised them in Deuteronomy 20 : 1-3? Mi ht 
we not always win our battles if we Lut de- 
pend upon God? 


“* God is for us: who can be against us ? 
Rally, Christian soldiers, rally at his call! 
Ia his name shall victory attend us, 
Satan’s armaments before us yield and fall; 
God is for us; victory is near ! 
God is for us: falter not, nor fear ! 
God is for us: cheer, my comrades, cheer ! 
Victory for our King !" 


Next Week’s Lesson 


1. Read 1 Samuel chapters 18 and 109. 

2. Was David elated after his victory ? 

3- Why was Saul jealous of David ? 

4. How did David become a member of 
Saul’s family? 

5. How do you account for Jonathan’s 
friendship for David when Jonathan was the 
rightful heir to the throne ? 

6. How'did David escape Saul’s murder- 
ous plots? 

- How does the lesson illustrate the 

Golden Text? 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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Pucker’s “ Boy’s-Eye View ”’ 
By the Rev. William O. Rogers 


$6 HAT would you do if you knew you 
ber, ym. to be President of the 
United States?’’ began teacher. 

**T’d want to learn everything I needed to 
know,” answered Bert. 

**That’s probably just the way David felt 
after Samuel anointed him to be king,’’ re- 
plied teacher, 

** What were some of the things he needed 
to know,’’ he asked next, ‘‘and where did 
he learn them?’’” As we answered he’put 
it on the board like this : 





COURAGE —Defending the sheep 
FAITH—In the fields, ““The Lord is my Shepherd" 
STATECRAFT—As Saul’s armor-bearer 











He had Carl tell about Saul sending for 
David to come play for him when he had his 
gloomy spells, and making David his armor- 
bearer. Of course Saul didn’t dream that 
this boy had been anointed king in his place, 

Teacher showed how the things David did 
every day were fitting him to be king. So 
he added to the blackboard outline the words, 
** Common tasks fit us for uncommon oppor- 
tunities.”’ 

Next we talked about how the Philistines 
came up to — the Israelites again. Fred 
showed on the map where the two armies 
camped, and teacher let him have the first 
look at the lesson picture.1 It was a photo 
of that very valley just as it looks to-day. 
The Philistines camped on the hill nearest 
us, and the Israelites over on the opposite 
slope. Down in the valley is the brook, per- 
haps, where David found the stones for his 
sling, and somewhere this side of the brook 
is where the giant fell. 

I told about the giant, how he came out 
every day and dared any Israelite to fight a 
duel, and decide the battle that way; but 
none of them dared. 

Then Bulldog described Goliath, He said 
this giant was over nine feet tall, and he 
measured up the wall with a yardstick to 
show where Goliath’s head would have come 
if he had walked into our church. Goliath 
had a brass shirt on that weighed two hun- 
dred pounds, and his spearhead alone was 
almost as heavy as little Jimmy Britt, who 
only weighs thirty pounds. 
thinks the giant was more bluff than any- 
thing else. 

Fatty brought out the sling he had made, 
and teacher said no doubt it was a good deal 
like David’s, only he thought David’s was 
larger and stronger. 

** Why did David prefer his sling to Saul’s 
sword ?’’ was Bert’s home question. He 
said David probably knew he couldn’t get 
near enough to hurt Goliath with a sword, 


1See “ Visiting the Lesson Scenes,” page 222 in 
this issue. 
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and couldn’t cut through his armor even if 
he should get in a lick or two, His only 
chance ro hitting him from a distance at 
some e where there wasn’t any armor. 
And then he knew how to use a sling better 
than he did a sword. 

Mr. Mason said that was right. Wecan’t 
always do things the way other people want 
us to, though we must always try to learn 
the best way. But God can help us most 
when we are just our natural selves, willing 
to do whatever he wants us to. 

Next we had the dialogues, Fred Kellar 
was Saul, little Carl Gray was David, and 
Bulldog Jones was Goliath, They stood up 
and read their parts from where Saul begins : 
*¢ Thou art not able to go against this Philis- 
tine,’’ to where David says: ** Thou comest 
to me with a sword and with a spear,”’ etc. 
I tell you Bulldog was fierce when he growled: 
**Am I a dog, that thou comest to me with 
staves?’’? But Carl was the best when he 
finished by kind of looking up and saying: 
‘‘The battle is Jehovah’s and he will give 
you into our hand.”’ (a) 

It was a dandy dialogue, and after the les- 
son the superintendent had them go up on 
the platform and give it before the whole 
school, (b 

Bumps’ home question was about the giants 
we -have to fight now. He named whiskey, 
tobacco, lying, swearing, cheating, getting 
mad, nasty thoughts. (c) 

Teacher said these were surely big giants 
but there was one bigger than all of them, 
His name is selfishness, wanting our own 
way, putting Number One first. But teacher 
said God is able to kill even this big -giant, 
and all the others, which are really this one’s 
children. He thinks the place to pick up 
stones for these giants is in the Bible, and the 
sling is prayer. (d) 

He told about a boy he knew who got clear 
into the grip of the cigarette giant and they 
thought he never could quit. God finally 
saved him from it and killed the old giant for 
him, (e) 

Questions for next time are: 

What did David do with Goliath’s head? 

Who became David’s dearest friend? 

What made Saul jealous of David? 

Hoy, did Saul show his jealousy ? 

Why was it noble for Jonathan to take 
David’s part? 

Was Saul sincere in his promise not to hurt 
David? 

What does it mean when it says that David 
behaved himself wisely ? 
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“* Pucker” has written a little book enti- 
tled ** Boy’ s- Eye Views of the Sunday-school.”” 
He takes up various departments of the work, 
with shrewd comments as to the strong and 
weak points in Sunday-schools he has at- 
tended. You will find the book very sug- 
gestive in your work, It may be had for 60 
cents, postpqid, from The Sunday School 
Times Co. 
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Topknot’s Graduation 
By Francis McKinnon Morton 


ARRY lived with his uncle and aunt 
in a southern city down by the sea. 
They hadn’t very much yard or 
very much garden, and because auntie said 
there was not room for flowers and chickens 
both, they didn’t keep any chickens. Uncle 
had a big bay horse and they drove about a 
good deal after uncle came home from his 
office. Harry went to school and didn’t 
have much time to get lonely, but still he 
did love pets and he wasn’t a bit sorry when 
the milkman gave him a funny little white 
chicken for a pet. It had a. fluffy round 
topknot on its head, so they just named it 
Topknot, 

Auntie said of course he could keep it, for 
one little chicken was quite welcome to a 
few violet buds if she wanted them. Top- 
knot was very gentle and would eat from 
Ilarry’s hand or stay in his coat pocket just 
as long as he would keep her there. She 
would come into the kitchen, too, and some- 
times sit on the edge of the kitchen table 
and watch auntie make cookies. Now and 
then auntie would give her a raisin or.a 
currant and she would eat it quite politely 





but would never peck at things herself. 
Auntie said she was a very polite little 
chicken and might set a fine example to 
some little children who found it hard to keep 
their fingers out of the cookie pan. 

Topknot’s very best fri though was 
fock, the big bay horse, She always met 

im at the gate when uncle drove home and 
she would sit on the edge of his feeding box 
while he ate. Afterward ifhe had a little 
time to walk around the back yard and 
nibble at the grass, little white Topknot 
would sit on his back or on his neck and 
take a ride. Jack seemed to like to have 
her around, and never snapped at her or 
tried to shake her off when ne was taking 
a ride. Harry thought that because they 
were the only two creatures on the place 
they were both a little lonely and liked each 
other for company, Harry used to say that 
he believed there was some sort of speech 
that every creature understood, and when 
Topknot sat on the feed box and clucked she 
was talking to her big friend. 

Once when they took a drive down to the 
sandy beach, and uncle stopped and let Harry 
get out to wade, there was Topknot all ready 
to play with him. She had crept up under 
the bed of the buggy and taken a ride on 
the springs. After that she took a good 
many rides, but the strangest one was when 


she went to see the high-school boys and 


girls graduate. Harry wanted to go and 
auntie said he could even if it was at night, 
so he took a long nap in the afternoon and 
was all bright and wide-awake that night. 
But he wasn’t quite wide-awake enough 
to see little Topknot hiding under the buggy 
on the springs when they started out. ‘The 
graduation exercises were away down town 
in the Opera House and there was a good 
deal of noise going on down there. Old 
Jack was tied up at the side of the building 
where the fire-escapes were, and Topknot 
must have grown tired of the noise and 
waked up. After that she flew on to the fire- 
escape nearest her and then started out 
investigating, and climbed up and up until 
she somehow got into the back door of the 
Opera House and came in on the stage, 
where the boys and girls were sitting with the 
wise faculty and the distinguished visitors. 

Then for the first time she seemed to lose 
her head, and began pecking about at things, 
and finally flew straight off the stage and 
over the footlights, right on to Harry’s 
shoulder, She gave a loud and terrible 
squawk as she flew, but then Harry tucked 
her in his pocket and she was very quiet 
for the rest of the evening. Everybody 
laughed at her and then wondered about 
her until at last Harry had to come up in 
front and tell about her. 

When he lifted her up for every one to 
see and then tucked her back into his 
pocket there was a great deal of hand- 
clapping, and Harry said they were applaud- 
ing ‘Topknot’s graduation speech. After 
that, though, when they went anywhere at 
night they wé@re very careful to see that 
Topknot was at home asleep before they 
started out. 
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Can You Answer These 
Questions? 


By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


201. What psalm of David isa psalm of peni- 
tence for a great sin, and which psalm 
tells of the blessedness of the forgive- 
ness he obtained and the misery he 
suffered while his sin was still uncon- 
fessed and unrepented ? 


202. Who is the first of the judges men- 
tioned in the Bible, and who is the 
last ? 

203. \ho considered it an outrage to pay 
for wood and water? 

204. What celebrated runner was killed with 
the handle of a spear ? 

205. What crippled child was cared for bya 


great king, and why? 





Answers to Last Week’s Questions 


196. When the Philistines sent back the ark 
of God and were freed from the plague 
(t Sam. 6 : 1-4, II). 

197. Jerusalem (Lam. 2 : 15). 

198. Rachel (Gen. 31 : 34). 

199. The mother of Moses (Exod. 3 : 9). 

200. Nehemiah (Neh. 13 : 15-21). 
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For Family Worship 


By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 





HE man of quiet purpose who starts 
his day with moments with God will 
discriminate between the valuable 

and the valueless, that which is really worth 
while and that which is worthless. He 
will omit a great many unimportant things in 
his life, and will fulfil many important duties. 
He will establish friendships which will be 
permanent. He will read books and sen- 
tences which will uplift. He will see oppor- 
tunities to help in each chance meeting with 
a friend or stranger. His business will afford 
openings for conversation and the direction 
of spiritual thoughts. He will be alive to 
the opportunities of each moment, and alert 
to represent his God and Saviour, He will 
not be side-tracked by all kinds of unneces- 
sary interruptions. His life will hold a pur- 
pose and an aim. He will enjoy his mo- 
ments of leisure; he will value aright the 
demands of life. There is no error of the 
present more marked than the rush and rest- 
lessness which we all feel in the demands of 
the hour, and there are so many things done 
which might well be undone, and so many 
things neglected which God desires us to 
fulfil, If we would abide in the presence of 
the Almighty, if we would realize the power 
of his word, ‘*In all thy ways acknowledge 
him, and he will direct thy paths,’’ this con- 
dition would cease. Pray for the poise and 
power of the meditative heart. 








April 19 to 25 
| Mon.—1 Sam. 17: 38-51. David and Goliath. 
How strong and practical young David 
was. His reliance was solely in God and in 
his skill with his sling. The. thirty-ninth 
verse has a noble truth, when David ‘‘ said 
unto Saul, I cannot go with these; for I 
have not proved them.’’ He put off the 
armor of Saul, but he went in the strength 
of the Lord. 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Pray that we may 
nol depend upon material power, but upon 
th? power of God in our lives. Ask that 
God may show us the real values of life, 
that we may choose between that which is 
worth while and that which is worthless, 
that we may spend our time in doing those 
things which count for time and eternity. 


Tues.—1 Sam. 17: 1-11. Goliath’s Challenge. 

When a man defies God he faces his doom, 
no matter what his strength or courage may 
be. He sounds his own death-knell when 
he trusts in himself and openly defies the 
armies of God. We need not fear the chal- 
lenge of evil if we are sincere, for there will 
always be a David in the camp. 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Pray for our col- 
legesand universities. Education is strength, 
and Christian education means the strength 
of God as well as the strength of man. There 
is much infidelity everywhere, but there are 
more encouragements to-day than there have 
been at many times in the past, 

Wed.—1 Sam. 17 : 12-27. 
David's Visit to the Camp. 

How little the young shepherd David knew 
about the armies of Israel, and probably he 
had never heard of Goliath and his challenge. 
He came from the shepherd fields, with a 
great belief in his God, and he was God’s 
champion to defeat the enemy. His faith 
and courage stood for more than all the 
armies of Israel, 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Pray for the peo- 
ple of Persia, At just this time they.are 
suffering as perhaps never before, because of 
the awful persecutions which have resulted 
rom this war. Inthe Persian mission con- 
nected with the Presbyterian Church, there are 
scores of men who are prostrate and weeping 
because of the awfuluncertainty and because 
of the cruelty to loved ones of which they 
have already heard, 

Thurs.—1 Sam. 17 : 28-37. 
The Challenge Accepted. 

What a noble sentence this sentence of 
David to his elder brother Eliab, when re- 
proved by him. David said, ‘* What have I 
now done? Is there not a cause?’’ The 
heart.of one youth inspired by God will put 
to silence idle, cowardly criticism. 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Pray fora great 
révival of religion in this country and in 
all lands. God has been speaking to the 





people as never before. he nations of 
Europe, although warring, are prostrated 
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with grief. Pray that God's Holy Spirit 
may revive his church everywhere. , 


Fri,—2 Tim. 4: 1-8. Spirituel Victory. 

What sound advice Paul gives to Timothy 
in these closing words of his second letter. 
They are more than advice; there words are 
a charge—‘‘I charge thee.’”? He sums up 
with the ‘words of victory, ‘‘I have fought 
the good fight, I have finished the course, I 
have kept the faith,’? 


PRAYER SuGGEsTIONS: Pray for the indi- 
vidual salvation of members of your home 
who are not avowedly Christians, Pray that 
little children may have a clear and simple 
Jaith. Pray that sons and daughters who 
are away at school or business may be kept 
near to Christ and may honor his cross. 


Sat.—Psalm 46. God a Sure Refuge. 

The tenth verse of this psalm has the 
words, ‘ Be still, and know that I am God,”’ 
It is the only time this Hebrew word is used 
in this connection in all the Old Testament. 
‘*Be still’? means ‘‘take a slack in the 
rope.’’ ‘Relieve the tension and behold 
that Iam God.’’ To be quiet before God is 
to have faith in his victory. 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS : Pray for the rulers 
of the earth, that they may turn from the 
affairs of their nations and of men to 
thoughts and purposes of God. Pray that 
God may show them the utter fallacy of se/f- 
dependence and national pride. 


Sun.—Psalm 91. Divine Protection. 

This is one of the psalms which we ought 
to repeat and read very constantly in our 
homes and in the quiet of our rooms, What 
a wonderful introduction, ** He that dwelleth 
in the secret place of the Most Iligh shali 
abide under the shadow of the Almighty ”’ ; 
and the closing word, ‘* With long life will I 
satisfy him, and show him my salvation.”’ 

PRAYER SuGGestions: Pray for the 
blessed quiet of the Sabbath Day, that unim- 
portantanad selfish thoughts may be excluded, 
that each one may take time to-day to learn the 
blessedness of dwelling ** in the secret place of 
the Most High.”’ Pray that.church services 
may not be formal and cold, but personal 
and warm, ' 





Some Hard Knocks 
Woman Gets Rid of ‘* Coffee Habit ’’ 


The injurious action of coffee on the 
hearts of many persons is well known by 
aoe to be caused by caffeine. 

his is the drug found by chemists in 
coffee and tea. - 

A woman suffered a long time with 





severe heart trouble, and finally her 


| doctor told her she must give up coffee, 


| trouble. 


as that was the principal cause of the 
She writes : 

‘*My heart was so weak it could not 
doits work properly. My husband would 
sometimes have to carry me from the 


| table, and it would seem that I would 





never breathe again. 

‘*The doctor told me that coffee was 
causing the weakness of my heart. He 
said I must stop it, but it seemed I could 
not give it up until I was down in bed 
with nervous prostration. 

‘*For eleven weeks I lay there and 
suffered. Finally husband brought home 
some Postum, and I quit coffee and 
started new and right. Slowly I got 
well. NowI donot have any headaches, 


nor those spells with weak heart. We 
know it is Postum that helped me. The 
doctor said the other day: ‘I never 


thought you would be what you are.’ I 
used to weigh 92 pounds, and now I 
weigh 158. 

‘*Postum has done much for me, and 
I would not go back to coffee again, for 
I believe it would kill me if I kept at it. 
Postum must be prepared according to 
directions on package; then it has a 
rich flavor, and with cream is fine.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read ‘* The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 
15¢ and 25¢c packages. 

Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. 
A teaspoonful dissolves quickly in acup 
of hot water and, with cream and sugar, 
makes a delicious beverage instantly. 
goc and soc tins. 

Both kinds are equally delicious and 
cost per cup about the same. 

‘*There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers, 
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A NEW POLICY 


At a recent conference of the management of The 
Sunday School Times it was suggested to the Circulation 
Department that working ‘‘ from the inside out’’ should 
be a leading policy in all circulation extension, — 


That is, The Sunday School Times should count more 
than ever upon its present readers for an introduction 
to those who are not yet subscribers. 


WHY THIS POLICY? 


An introduction should come through one who is ac- 
quainted with both parties. You know The Sunday 
School ‘limes. You know many friends who are not 
yet subscribers. Why not introduce them to the paper 
that is proving itself to be of such value to Christian 
workers all over the world, both in their active work for 
the Master and in their everyday life ? 


O. G. Aneir, of Greensboro, N. C., writes: ‘‘I believe 
that a large part of my understanding of the Bible and my 
ability to teach it has come because of my intimacy with 
The Sunday School Times."’ ° 


I, Litas Trotter, of Algiers, Africa, writes: ‘‘ The Sun- 
day School ‘Times has been a source of keen interest and 
benefit, coming like a breath of fresh air every week. It is 
being kept for reference and future study.” 


Mrs. W. G. Baker, of Bucklin, Kansas, writes: ‘‘I like 
The Sunday School Times so much that I want some of my 
friends to get acquainted withit. Please send me a half- 
dozen. specimen copies,” 


H. A. Breser, of Spooner, Wis., writes: ‘‘I cannot be 
content to enjoy the rich spiritual blessing The Sunday 
School. Times brings to my home each week without.at least 
acquainting others with its power to inspire. I enclose the 
names of friends, . Please send them.specimen copies.” 


YOU CAN 


IF 


do as mych, or more, than others are doing. A very large 
number of our subscribers have gladly availed them- 
selves of the privilege of placing specimen copies in the 
hands of their friends, 


The opportunity is still open. The Sunday School 
Times will send a three-weeks’ free trial of the paper to 
ten of your friends who are interested in Christian work 
(not yet subscribers), if you will but furnish the names 
and addresses. 


YOU THINK 


well of The Sunday School Times, why not tell your 
friends about it? It will cost you nothing. If the 
paper is able to speak for itself so that they feel their need 
of it in their homes, have you not really sent a blessing 
into their lives ? 


Neither The Sunday School. Times nor its subscribers 
realize what might be accomplished if every subscriber 
sent us this week the names of ten friends who they 
believe would be benefited by receiving a three-weeks’ 
trial of the paper free. 


We are expecting a large number of lists of names 
this week. We are confidently trusting that you will 
send us such a list. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 


1031 Walnut Street, = - . - Philadelphia 


Complete catalogue of our Book 
Department free upon request 
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A Monthly Bureau of Information 


For Those Doing Graded Work 


Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes 


East LIVERPOOL, OHIO.—Kindly let me 
hear from you in regard to the advisability of 
using the Underw Travel System during the 
lesson hour. We have a rather small room for 
the Primary Department, and would have to 
make arrangements to suit. Do you find it 
best to use it at the time or during the week 
before the lesson? I really know nothing about 
a stereograph, and shall appreciate an answer 
as, of course, with all primary workers it is dif- 
ficult to make the places real to the little peo- 
ple.—C. A. F. 


ICTURES are greatly needed in teach- 
ing children of primary age, but not so 
much for making the places real as to 

make the story vivid. Sometimes the pic- 
tures are such as will make the details of the 
story understood, while at other times they 
are for the focusing of thought and attention 
upon the action which is portrayed in tbe 
story. For this reason the primary teacher’s 
equipment of pictures is quite different from 
that which is needed for the upper grades. 
Pupils six, seven, and eight years of age have 
limited experiences, and it is quite easy to 
get beyond their world, It not infrequently 
occurs that the story may have a fine truth, 
which the child needs, and he will be able 
to understand the action easily and yet not 
understand the surroundings, For instance, 
one might be talking about the care of the 
shepherd for his sheep, and while the pupil 
would understand about the care and love 
which the shepherd had for his sheep, if he 
had never seen lambs, sheep, or shepherd, 
he would be mystified, Naturally, he would 
build up in his mind a picture, but the story 
would not have as great value to to him as it 
would had the elements of the story been 
made clear to him, 

Where children are accustomed to coun- 
try life the picture used. in connection with 
the story.perhaps during the first telling of. it 
or immediately after would be all right. If, 
however, the elements of the story were 
entirely unknown to the pupil, the teacher 
would do well to have pictures of sheep, a 
picture of a shepherd, or a picture containing 
both. Under such circumstances it is wise 
to show the picture before the teacher at- 
tempts the story, letting the pupils get a cor- 
rect picture in theirown minds. Then when 
the teacher starts to tell the story the child 
can put the elements of the story together 
and get a vivid impression. 

So, after all, the primary child is not so 
much interested in the place as in having 
mental images in his mind which are correct, 
so that when the teacher tells the story he 
correctly builds up his own pictures. 

When the pupils get up into the Junior 
Department their world is so much larger 
that such careful building up of mental pic- 
tures is not so necessary, and the pupil be- 
gins to be interested in the places and in the 
smaller details of the pictures. While the 
primary child neéded little detail in the pic- 
ture and fewer figures, the junior child is 
interested in a good many details of the pic- 
ture, and because of his beginnings in 
geography gets quite a different impression 
from the pictures. Though even here of 
course his knowledge of the world at large 
is greatly limited. 

The travel system by pictures which is to 
be used with the stereoscope is not suitable 
for primary children, but fine for use with the 
older junior pupils, and is really indispensable 
when it comes to the grades beyond the junior. 

Special sets of stereographic pictures are 
provided for each of the four years of the 
Junior Graded Courses, and for the first, sec- 
ond, and third years of the Intermediate 
Series, each set being in a box by itself. 
Those using Graded Lessons, therefore, for 
these grades will find valuable picture ma- 
terial provided for them. 

An additional reason why the stereographic 
pictures are unsuitable for small children is 
that the pictures have to be seer through a 
glass which must be focused, and little 
children are not always capable of doing 
this. While, therefore, the travel pictures 
or those portraying places are not necessary 
for the little children, even where pictures of 
flowers, birds, and animals could be pro- 





vided, the strain upon the eyes if the stereo- 
scope was wrongly focused would make it | 








unwise for any primary teacher to attempt 
their use. In homes having stereographs 
and stereoscopes not infrequently little chil. 
dren handle them, but a mother’s oversight 
is very different from that of a primary teacher 
with many children. : 

You do not say what lessons you use, but 
I would suggest that you begin a collection 
of pictures, either by securing those already 
designed for use with the graded stries, or 
such other subjects as you can gather from 
time to time. There are many magazine 
covers and pictures which may be cut from 
catalogs that are admirable for a permanent 
equipment in the Primary Department. If 
these are carefully mounted and filed, the 
equipment will grow from year to year, and 
many things which would be. unintelligible 
to liitle children can be made clear, 


% 
Teacher-Training Questions 


Discussed by the Rev. Charles A. Oliver 


Teacher-Training Superintendent of the 
Pennsylvania State Sabbath School 
Association. 


The prin ge | Committee of the Sunday- 
school Society of the Jamaica Baptist Union is 
seeking some si of train 


connected with it. 
Most of the teachers have had but very limited 
educational advantages. It has been suggested 
that you could probably name a book that con- 
tains a course of teaching that might suit our 
purpose.—W. H. 

HE American Baptist Publication Soci- 
ety, Philadelphia, has issued a First 
Standard text-book that will probably 

meet your need. The title is ‘*‘leacher- 
Training Essentials.’’ The author, Dr. II. 
E. Tralle has had large experience in the 
training of Sunday-school teachers. ‘The 
price of the book is 50 cents for the two 
parts. Hf you should desire to examine 
other text-books, the following are’ @kteh- 
the Teacher,’’ by Schauffler and’others (The 
Sunday School Times Co., 50 and 35 cents); 
**Revised Legion of Honor,’’? Hamill (25 
cents); ‘*‘ Teacher-Training Lessons,’’ Ifurl- 
but (50 cents; paper, 35 cents) ; ‘* Prepara- 
tion for ‘Teaching,’’ Oliver (25 cents). Any 
of these books may be purchased from your 
denominational book-room or from any book- 
seller. 





I have gone through the teacher-training work 
and have an International certificate. I have 
been asked to teach a class in the Methodist 
Sunday-school. Now the class has taken the 
first examination. Would it be advisable to 
continue with the class from where they left 
off, also taking on beginners at this point, 
and after the original class has graduated, teach 
the remainder of the class the first part of the 
book? ‘The superinténdent of the Sunday- 
school thinks we can start beginners after any 
examination, and then be taking on new mem- 
bers. I think we should start a beginners’ 
class at the beginning of the book and then let 
the others come in after the first examination. 


THINK your superintendent is right. 
While there may be conditions that may 
make it desirable to begin with the first 

lessons and have the students who have cov- 
ered that part review the lessons with the 
new class or wait till the new members have 
caught up to them, other things being equal 
it is much better to make the teacher-training 
class in the school continuous. Admit new 
members at the beginning of any new sec- 
tion of the course. Permit students to finish 
with any section of the book, but have an 
annual graduation service. Whether the 
particular students finish in December or 
June, see that the graduates are recognized 
at one time. 





Will you kindly give me the desired infor- 


mation on the following questions? How to’ 


organize a ‘leacher-training class? Are there 
any books that give course of study, if so, 
kindly name them, and where can they be 
gotten, and at what price? 

N PLANNING to organize a training 
class, it is well at the beginning to con- 
sult the pastor and Sunday-school super- 

intendent. Consider with these leaders the 
plans offered by Sunday-school experts, and 
determine first whether it is best to organize 
a class of present teachers to meet during 
the week, or a class of prospective teachers 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 10 (1 Sam. 17: 1-54) 





for the Sunday-School Worker 


4o meet as part of the Sunday-school. You 
may find it possible to organize two classes, 
one for present and the other for prospective 
‘teachers. The pastor may help greatly by 
preaching on the subject and by commend- 
ing the movement. 

If you purpose to begin by providing for 
. the present teaching force, have your teach- 
ers and officers meet for a social evening, 
and at that time have the pastor or some 
other competent person explain the plan and 
object of the training class, and perhaps by 
teaching a sample lesson from the text-book. 
Enrol all who are willing to take the course. 
Decide on an hour for weekly meeting and 
appoint a teacher. Begin work at once. 

f you are also planning for the future of 
the school, select from your scholars. the 
most promising young people and invite them 
to enter a class to meet at the Sunday-school 
hout. Find the best teacher available. 
Awaken the enthusiasm of the pupils by 
making it clear that the class will do defizz/e 
work leading to examinations, graduation 
exercises, and the official diploma. Young 
people of sixteen or seventeen will be at- 
tracted by the call to accomplish something 
worth while. 

There are a number of text-books pre- 
pared especially for the use of training 
classes. Both your denominational Board 
and your State Sunday-school Association 
will send you circulars naming the approved 
text-books and suggesting methods of con- 
ducting a training class. 
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Home Department Questions 
Discussed by Charles E. Schenck 


Secretary of the Home Department Committee 
of the Illinois Sunday School Association 


How can the Home Department be kept 
prominently the congregation ? 

‘N OCCASIONAL reference to the de- 
partment and. its workers by the pastor 
in a Sunday morning service will help. 

At least once a year a special Sunday service 
should be devoted to its consideration. For 
that event the church should be appropri- 
ately decorated, the Department colors— 
white and purple—being in evidence. Seats 
should be reserved for Home Department 
members, and conveyance furnished for 
those desiring it. 

From time to time items of interest con- 
cerning the Department should appear in the 
church calendar, In it also print the quar- 
terly and yearly reports, giving statistics as to 
membership, visits, lesson study and offerings. 


Is there a practicable plan which might tend 
to induce Home Department members to do 
some specific work for the department ? 


RS. M. SLUSSER, Wheaton, Illinois, 
an experienced Ilome Department 
superintendent, feeling the need, has 

devised a double postcard for just such a 
purpose. Mrs, Slusser says: ‘‘ These cards 
should be carried by the Visitor, and two of 
them given each person—one to be filled out 
and returned, the other to be filled out and 
kept. By means of such cards a Home De- 
partment superintendent would know both 
the needs and the resources of the member- 
ship, while no individual need ‘be in doubt 
as to what contribution he could make to 
the work,’’ 

The half of the double postcard to be de- 
tached and returned to the Visitor reads as 
follows : 


The Work of the Home Department-— 
What Part of It Will You Do? 


1. E& Study the Sunday-school lesson one-half 
hour each week. 

2. © Distribute Home Department quarterlies 
and collect offerings of Home Department 
members. 

3- O Report any new family coming into my 
neighborhood or old family moving out, 
together with change of address. 

4 © Report any illness or need of any family 
to whom the Home Department can offer 
sympathy or help. 

5. © Visit elderly “ shut-ins”*or invalids, and 
carry-to them helpful religious literature 
onee a month. 

6. E& Visit mothers with young children, and 
carry to them helpful literature on religion, 
child-culture, and domestic science once a 
menth, 








7. G Open my home for social gatherings of 
the Frewe Department occasionally. 

8. 1 Pray daily for the parents in whom I am 
interested, that they may be divinely guided 
in the training of their children. 

9. O Be one of a prover circle to meet regu- 
larly and pray for the growth of the king- 
dom in my. eet. 

to. © Read a portion of the Scripture and pray 
with my family daily. 

tr. © Call the attention of the men of my fam- 
ily to this card, and ask them to indicate 
wherein men can help in this work. 

12, O Keep this card where I can see it, and 
be reminded daily of all the work to be 
done, so that my part may not be forgotten, 


The member is to indicate his choice of 
work by placing a cross in one or more of 
the squares, then to sign his name, and re- 
turn the card to the Home Department su- 
perintendent. Workers writing to Mrs. 
Slusser for a sample of the postcard shouid 
enclose stamp. . 





State what some live Home Department is 
actually doing—some activities which may 
be suggestively helpful. 

RS. MINNIE H, PRINCE, Home De- 
partment superintendent of the First 
Congregational Church, Downer’s 

Grove, Illinois, sent a beautifully-printed 
booklet, with cover, to her members at 
Christmas. A purple cord binds the cover 
to the four pages. The booklet contains the 
names of the pastor, Sunday-school superin- 
tendent, Home Department superintendent, 
and Visitors. The following extracts should 
be suggestive : 

** At the present time our Home Depart- 
ment numbers seventy-six. This year we 
have gained fifteen new members. Two 
have moved away, one has joined the main 
school, and we have lost four through death, 

‘* Four devotional meetings have been 
held, and we hope to hold one in each of the 
eight districts during the year. A social for 
the purpose of entertaining the new people 
in the community was held. 

‘*The quarterly offerings have amounted 
to $40.20. For flowers, birthday remem- 
brances, and expenses of social, the Depart- 
ment has spent $10.69. ‘lo the church 
building fund $10 have been contributed, 
leaving a balance of $6.79 in the treasury. 

‘* A barrel of magazines was sent to North- 
land College, Ashland, Wisconsin, in Octo- 
ber, and a box of choice reading matter in 
November, They will select what they 
‘need to complete their own files, and give 
the remainder to near-by lumber camps.” 


> 4 
Adylt Class Questions 
Discussed by W. C. Pearce 


Superintendent of the International Sunday 
School Adult Department 


ILLINOIS.—I am teaching twenty young 
men in a country church, and am very anxious 
to accomplish as much good as possible. Aside 
from Sundays we cannot meet often. Eighteen 
of them are young in the Christian life, and I'd 
like to see their lives count in God's service. 

OU are fortunate in having a class of 
young men, for they like to do things, 
and character comes from conduct, not 

merely from knowledge. As conduct de- 
pends upon knowledge, your first concern 
should be to lead them to acquire a definite 
knowledge of God’s will. Spare no pains in 
your preparation of the lesson. Pray for the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit in your search 
for the truth, and search for such truth in 
each Sunday’s lesson as will help every 
member of your class in his daily life. Try 
to interest them in a systematic study of the 
Holy Scriptures,- The Pocket Testament 
League has proved to be helpful. Use the 
discussion method, that the members of the 
class may be stimulated to think for them- 
selves, and also that you may discover their 
problems and be able more helpfully to meet 
them. Your instruction, however, will be 
less fruitful unless it leads directly to con- 
duct. Seek definitely to lead each one of 
your class to discharge his whole duty to 
God and his fellow-men. Study carefully 
the needs of your community and seek to 
meet them.* Endeavor especially te win ail 
the unsaved of the community to an accept- 
ance of Jesus Christ as a persona} Saviour. 

This program of study and service cannot 
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be effectively carried out without class or- 
ganization, © If you have not already organ- 
ized your class, do.so-at the earliest: 
moment, Write your State Sunday-School 
Association office for Adult Division Leaflet 
No, 2, which contains a suggestive constitu- 
tion and other hints on class organization, 





TENNESSEE, —What activity, organization, 
or plan would you suggest for a small church 
or Cendav-adhcol to enlist the interest 
and available power in fifty men of the church, 
most of whom we haven't been able to get into 
the Sunday-school vet? 

‘These men gathered at a men's dinner served 
by the ladies of the church at which a layman 
addressed them on ‘‘ Consecrated Possessions,” 
= ze nothing definite came of the occasion. — 

. W. G. 


ANY men do not go to Sunday-school 
because they hold the opinion that the 
Sunday-school is for children only, 

One of the best ways to change this impres- 
sion is to tell your men stories of some of the 
most successful classes in the country. Get 
one or more of your men to read ‘Fishin’ 
fer Men,’’ by Dr. Joseph Clark (Methodist 
Book Concern, $1 net.) Or get them to read 
the special series of articles in The Sunday 
School Times on how the organized adult 
Bible classes conducted and conserved the 


results of an evangelistic campaign in Scran- | 


ton, Pa., and are engaged in a similar move- 
ment at this time in Philadelphia. 

It is not surprising that you are disap- 
pointed because the fine opportunity offered 
at the dinner was seemingly Jost. llowever, 
unless careful preliminary work was done it 
is probably fortunate that you did not try to 
organize that night. Had you done so it 
would likely have been an organization im- 
posed upon the men rather than proposed by 
the men. Had the right kind of preparatory 
work been done, the men would have organ- 
ized even if the speaker did not suggest or 
advocate it. . 

By all means have another dinner and se- 
cure the presence of twice fifty men. Study 
carefully the International Adult Division 
Leaflet No. 2, which gives suggestions on the 
work to be done in preparation for class or- 
ganization. You are bound to succeed if you 
persevere, because you are on the right line. 





ILLINOIS.—\What are some of the forms of 
community and social service work in which 
an adult Bible class can engage ?—X. Y. Z. 

ROMOTE attendance upon the regular 
preaching servicesofthe church, Noth- 
ing could be done that would more ef- 

fectively impress the religious life of America 
than to fill all the churches to overflowing at 
the regular preaching services. No organi- 
zation is better equipped to secure these re- 
sults than the organized Adult Bible Class. 
A regular campaign of advertising and per- 
sonal invitation should be conducted. 

2. A similar campaign could also be con- 
ducted that would secure a larger attendance 
at the mid-week prayer-meeting. If the 
classes of the continent would lead in such a 
campaign it would bring a great awakening 
to the churches, and a blessing to the classes. 

3. Support the local church in all ofits wise 
activities and interests. Many good causes 
languish or fail completely because they do 
not receive proper encouragement and sup- 
port. Men who are good “ rooters’’ at the 
Saturday baseball game should be good 
** boosters ’’ for every enterprise inaugurated 
by their own church, 

4. Provide adequate programs and capable 
leadership for the social life of all members, 
The leisure time in the life of young men and 
young women is the time of peril. 

5. Every class should have an employment 
bureau that would seek to bring to its mem- 
bers information and help in finding employ- 
ment for the unemployed. 

6. A competent committee should be ap- 
pointed in each class, who would make a spec- 
ial study of social service so they might be- 
come experts in this line of work in order 
that they may lead intelligently and effect- 
ively in a campaign to meet every need of 
their community. Inasmuch as there are 
many forms of social service that need the co- 
operation of every church in the town or city, 
all adult Bible classes should become inter- 
ested in forming a federation, so that by a 
united effort many things could be accom- 
plished that could not otherwise be achieved. 
In this way the adult Bible class may contri- 
bute to awakening a new social consciousness 
that is much needed in all our American 
towns and cities, 

Abeve all, remember that social service 
without Christ is dead, Keep Christ at the 
center of all the activities that are undertaken. 
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Quaker Oats 
Habits 


How They Cling 


There is no food habit more per- 
sistent than eating Quaker Oats. 

It starts in infancy, because moth- 
ers know it as the ideal food for 
growth. In boyhood it's the vim- 
food, in manhood the luxury. 

One never finds another food 
with such flavor and aroma. 

That's because we have made 
oat food a dainty. We pick for 
this brand just the big, rich grains. 
We get but ten pounds from a 
bushel. And, by a long-heat pro- 
cess, we make them into extra- 
luscious flakes. 

Do you know that folks eat a 
billion dishes a year of delicious 
Quaker Oats? Do you know that 
the mothers of a hundred nations 


send here now to get them ? 
Yet any store will supply you 


aker 
Oats 


The Extra-Luscious Flakes 


Every oat flake is a battery of en- 
ergy. Each dish is a mine of power. 
It creates vim and vitality. It sup- 
plies the capacity for study and for 
work. For 2,000 years oats have 
stood unique as a vim-food. 

Make this dish inviting. Serve 
it at its best. There exists no rea- 
son why every home, rich or poor, 
should not serve Quaker Oats. 


10c and 25c per package 
Except in Far West and South 


Quaker Cooker. 


Each package of Quaker Oats con- 
tains an offer on a perfect double cooker, 
made of pure aluminum. It is made 


to cook Quaker in the ideal way. 
(851) 
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SBILLY SUNDAY 


An exceptional book of merit that will commend itself to 
your judgment. 
It is the one book that supplies every need for Church and 
( an Sunday School. 
J Fully orchestrated. Every page has a singable song. 

A returnable copy mailed for examination upon request. 


Cash with the order. price, Cloth, $25; Limp, $18; Manilla, $12.50 per 100, not prepaid. 


disk how, to ebiain wr Rodeheaver Co., 312 Methodist Bidz. Chicago, 


































Summer Bible School in New York 


The Bible Teachers Training School, Dr. W. W. White, President, will 
conduct its fourth summer term during the six weeks, June 16-July 28, 
1915. Ample variety of Bible and other courses, 


For Missionary Candidates, Missionary Appointees, Missionaries on Furlough, 
Pastors, ‘heological Students, and other Christian Leaders and Workers. 


Courses arranged in units covering two weeks each, which may be taken 
separately. rite for full information to 


JOHN ANDERSON WOOD, Dean of Summer School, 541 Lexington Avenue, New York 














OUTDOORS, INDOORS 
and UP THE CHIMNEY 


By Charles McIlvaine 


Many parents and teachers are just beginning to find out the real 
value of this book of true Nature storiés in furnishing an answer to the 
what, when, and how questions of the child in regard to things noticed 
every day. As a result of this discovery, several states have placed 
the book on their library lists. at: 


The following chapter headings give.an idea of the objects which are 
so well examined and described inthe book: : 


If I Came from the Moon. Scares that are Useless, 

Why the Stove Smokes. ‘The Beginning of Plants. . ° “ 
What Dust Does for Us. Plants that Poison. 

Our Friends ‘the ‘Toddstools. A Study of Flies. 


Only a Lump ,of Coal. Fireflies, 2 
Our Indoor Neighbors, Mice. - The Busiest of Insects. 

Only an Egg: jo Frost. 

On the Seashore. , -» In the Dark. 


Under Creek Waters. Our Underground Neighbors, 


75 Cents Postpaid 


Order through your ‘Bookseller, or direct from. the Publishers 
The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 











Church Organs 


Latest Approved Methods. Highest 
Grade Only. Established 1827. 


Main Office & Works ®'o."wendu ‘Green. 
Hook & Hastings Co. 


BRANCHES: 


A Supplemental 
Bible Question 
Course 
By JOHN B. SMITH 


Many a busy superintendent has wel- 
comed this course of fifty-two five-minute 
Bible question drills for use each week 























Boston, New York, Phila., Chicago, Louisville, Dallas 


ome BELLS (=. 


during the opening exercises of the 
Sunday-school. : 

The course is very suggestive and is 
not designed to take the place - pond 
Bible studies in the Sunday-school, but 
to supplement these by arousing general Peal UcSaasc Brit Founoes Co.. Bsinwont, 


interest in Bible study. When answering ad its, please 
Teachers in their classes, pastors in mention The Sunday School 

















meetings with children and young peo- 


ple, and parents in the home will be glad 
of an opportunity to use this book, A M 0 | T Aad iy 
50 cents postpaid, Order through your : 


Bookseller, or direct from the Publishers, 


Every con 
ience. = 
Tabulator—Two Color Ribbos- here, 
tic ribbon Reverse, etc. 
Perfect machines with Serene " 
it and every extra. 
ae WuTwa aie 


& A. SMITH, gg7—234 M. Sth Ave., Chicage, M, 
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1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 














WE WANT a representative in city of the United 
we cae ted Comat or 38,000 pope, yo 
tuat t time 
visting the local Sunday-tchook where The Sundey Schod | LHE, BEST BOOK YTANT 
Times is not now taken in clubs, introducing the paper to | Great Gospel Hymns and Select- 
those who are not yet acquainted with it. i 47] = Sacred Songs. Nearly every big success from 
essen! : sath '* Mood ° & ” 
The Sunday School Times and of the message it contains, | The cream of 5S ee evangelistic cam- 
and, pone | a realization of the opportunity ttendant | paigns, also many mew pieces. 
responsibili work. | Gospel Message 1. 2,3,combined. 22c'for one by 
f you are | situated that would be able to snonge in ; mail, mage ep roy prices for larger Sian 
this work, will you Department - | HALL- 1018 Arch Street, Phila a 
day School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. br S. WABASH Seeaee’ Saeate 
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From Dr. J. R. Miller’s Personal Letters 





52. Praying for the Healing of 
Disease 
AM glad to read your letter over and yet 
I am very sorry for the things that are 
causing you added anxiety. Itcertainly 
must be very sad for you all to have the 
little child grow worse again, thus dis- 
appointing so many fond hopes. 
ou ask about prayer in such cases. 
There is always a difficulty in making one’s 
self understood, or even in formulating our 
own beliefs on the subject of prayer when 
matters like sickness are concerned. ‘There 
is no question whatever that God hears all 
our prayers. He is our Father, and no 
human father in the world was ever so truly 
interested im any of his children as God is in 
each one of us, Jesus said, ‘*‘ Your Father 
knoweth that ye have need of these things.’’ 
We are sure therefore that in one sense God 
does not need to be told anything about our 
lives, He hears the prisoner’s sigh, and 
the twittering of the sparrows when they are 
hungering for food on the winter days. 
With regard to the answer however, we 
must remember that God is wise as well as 
good, He takes in, not merely the present 
day and to-morrow but also the future. He 
never gives us a mess of pottage at the cost 
of our birthright. He never allows us to 
take from the treasury of his blessings a 
future temporal good or gift that will imperil 
our spiritual good. He is not too kind to cause 
us pain, when pain is the best thing for us. 
This is about all I can say on this matter. 
The teaching, however, is this, that we 
should trust the wisdom of God to decide 
the manner of the answer to prayer quite as 
much as we trust the love of God for sym- 
pathy and tenderness in our suffering. 
There is something else to say also. No 
doubt there is a great deal of what may be 


‘called vicarious suffering in this world. If 


you read the story of Job, you will learn that 
it was not particularly for his own sanctifica- 
tion that the trouble came upon him, but for 
the confuting of Satan’s accusations or 
charges, and the witnessing before the world 
to the power of God’s grace to sustain and 
strengthen, We look with broken-hearted 
compassion upon a suffering child. Over 
and over again when I have sat by such a 
child, watching its anguish and pain, my 
heart has been most deeply stirred, and I 
have been led to ask, ‘* Why must this child 
suffer in this way?”’ There was no reason 
in the child that I could see. Yet I have 
seen over and over again a whole house- 
hold not only brought to Christ, but enriched 
in spiritual life and blessed immeasurably 


| through the suffering of a little child. 


KNEW a young girl who had the very trou- 
ble from which your sister’s child is suf- 
fering, —white swelling. Year after year, 

until she was eighteen, this child suffered 
most excruciating anguish. Sheclung to me 
fondly as I often went in to see her to say 
something cheerful to her and make a little 
prayer by her bedside. I would not attempt 
to-day to give a reason why this innocent, 
sweet, beautiful child was permitted to suffer 
during those six or seven years until she 
died. I can‘ only say that one of the results 
of the suffering was the enriching of the 
whole household in most wondrous ways. 
She has been dead now for thirteen or four- 
teen years, but the memory of her beautiful 
face and sweet spirit, her patience and peace 
and love,—lingers in the hearts of her father 
and mother. Only yesterday a letter came 
to me from the father on a little business 
matter, and in it he referred to his daughter 
as he always does and as the mother always 
does when they write to me or when I meet 
them. I can testify that for myself the min- 
istry upon that child was an education. I 
think few things in all my experience ever 
have affected me so deeply, have left plainer 
or more indubitable marks upon my charac- 
ter than her sweet life left. 

I merely give you this incident to help you 
to understand my answer about prayer. God 
does not promise to answer all prayers in a 
literal way at once. We must submit our 
prayers to his wisdom, asking him to do the 
thing that is best. It may be best for. the 
child to suffer, for who knows what child- 
hood’s suffering may do in the preparation 
of a spirit for service near God’s throne ages 





and ages hence. The only true thought of 
life which I can get is that which thinks of 
it as one continuous existence, not limitéd 
by seventy or eighty years at the most, but 
stretching on beyond into the eternities. 
We say a child lives in vain if it is sick for 
ten or twelve or fourteen years, and then 
dies of a long, agonizing sickness. No, we 
dare not say that. Some people even call 
God cruel because he permits such suffering 
in an innocent and beautiful child. But here 
again we know not what we say. I believe 
that life in this world is at best only a prepara- 
tion for future existence. If I am spared 
for sixty or seventy or eighty years and then 
go Home, what I have passed through in this 
world in the way of suffering, of struggle, of 
defeat, of victory, of joy, or of sorrow,—all 
goes -into the preparation for my real life 


which will begin the morning after I get - 


home to heaven and go on forever. So we 
cannot say, we dare not say, that any child’s 
anguish and pain are in vain, or that the life 
which is filled with such experiences here is 
in any sense a useless life. The suffering 
purifies the spirit, lifts up the heart toward 
God, makes the character stronger and truer, 
and gives new tenderness and new sympathy 
to the person, 

Then who can tell what the influence may 
be upon the loved ones who stand about the 
child’s bed and witness its suffering? While 
their hearts are breaking with sympathy and 
anguish, if they keep near to Christ their 
very suffering will help to sweeten their owa 
lives and fit them for larger, better service. 
Nothing draws out the best things in life as 
care fora suffering onedoes. Manya mother 
is made angelic in her spirit, Christlike, al- 
most divine, by being called to minister, 
month after month, year after year, in the 
sick-room of her own child. 


ET me now answer the question about 
prayer—that God does always hear 


prayer if the prayer be sincere. ‘Also ° 


that he answers payer not always literally 
in a physical sense. e can breathe up our 
prayers to God and know that they will be 
answered in the best way. ‘ One of the most 
beautiful pictures in the book of Revelation 
is that of ‘‘ the vials; full of 6dors, which ate 
the prayers of saints,’’ which pers saw. Tlie 
picture suggests first that all prayer is fra- 
grant to God—odors; and second; ‘that ‘the 
prayers that rise to heaven are not‘lost, even 
though not answered immediately. They 
are kept as in vials, before God, in safety, 
until the time comes for their answering. 

What you and I want, therefore, is not 
only a simple faith, but also a large faith, 
taking in all time and all eternity, a faith not 
only in the love of God, but also in the wis- 
dom of God. 

You will understand that I have been 
thinking a great deal about your sister as I 
have read your letter and dictated these 
words, My prayer goes up to God for, her 
that her faith may be strengthened and that 
her own heart may be sweetened and en- 
riched by the grace of God, as she keeps 
her loving mother-watch about her suffering 
child. , 

Do not let me give the impression that 
God never answers prayer for healing. I 
think he does, I think that all healing is 
wrought by Christ, We must send for the 
physician and use all the means within our 
reach, for this is ordinarily God’s way of 
helping us, but we fail if when. using the 
means we do not also pray to God, The 
best means are of no avail unless God uses 
them and blesses them. While therefore we 
have the physician and employ all-available 


skill and use every means within our power, ’ 


to bring back restored health, we must: take 
the case to God and leave it ever in his 
hands, 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 25 (1 Sam. 17 : 1-54) 


THE CRY for ‘‘ MORE BREAD”’ 


Government Official Advocates Increasing 
the Supply by a Larger Use of 
Whole Wheat Piour 


The topic of top-notch interest in the 


ublic mind out of the high 
Seat of living Eo the threatened increase 
in the price of bread. , 

A United States Inspector in discuss- 
ing the question recently said: ‘‘ Why 
not enlarge the bread supply by a more 
extended use of whole wheat flour?” 
He then called attention to the fact that 
the whole wheat flour contains a larger 
number of the chemical élements that 
are nece to nourish the human body 
and that by using whole wheat flour the 
baker would greatly increase the num- 
ber of loaves that could be made from 
a bushel of wheat. ‘‘ Thus from the 
standpoint of health and economy,” he 
said, ‘‘the American people should de- 
mand whole wheat flour from the miller 
and the whole wheat bread from the 
baker.” 

It is claimed by those who have given 
the subject much thought and investi- 
gation that it is not possible to buy 
real whole wheat flour in this country. 
There is also some question as to the 
digestibility of ordinary whole wheat 
flour bread. In er whole wheat 
flour bread the coarsely ground flour 
is simply mixed with water until it 
forms a dough. It is then raised with 
yeast and shoved into an oven and baked. 

In making shredded wheat biscuit the 
entire wheat grain is first steam-cooked, 
then shredded and baked in the form of 
little loaves. By this process we have 
all the body-building elements in the 
eutire wheat grain made digestible in 
the human ‘stomach. The housewife 
whe knows shredded wheat biscuit does 
not need to worry about whole wheat 
flour bread. Sle knows that they con- 
tain the whole wheat in a‘ form that is 
easily digested, and being ready-cooked 
and ready-to-serve, are always available 
not only,for breakfast, but for any meal 


eit with. milk, or, m,, or jn’ combi- 
nation "with frui ce y ind. : ‘These 
little loaves. of shred Lal whe tare al- 


ways the same quality and always the 
same price, It is the one perfect whole 


wheat foed, supplying every element 
needed for the building of the human 
body. Two.of these. little loaves will 
supply all the strength-giving nutriment 
needed for a half day’s work or play at 
a cost of not over four or five cents when 
served with hot milk.and a little cream. 














Books for 
Sunday-school .Workers 


Each book treats of a distinct phase of Sunday- 
scheol work, and is written by an expert. The books 
are uniform in size and style; some are bound with 
limp cevers, some with stiff board. 

1. The City Sunday-Scheol 
Its Work: Growth, Possibilities. By Frank L. 
Brown, Brooklyn, N.Y, 25 cents, net, postpaid. 
2. The Sanday -School and the Pastor 
By John T. Faris. 25 cents, net, postpaid. 
3. The Sunday -School and the Home 
By Frank L. Brown, Brooklyn, N. Y. 25 cents, 
net, postpaid. . 


4. The Primar Department 
By Ethel 4 Archibald. Five illustrations. 50 
cents, net, postpaid. 


5. The Home Department of To-Da 
mF payee Flora V. Stebbins. 25 p— net, post- 
paid. 


6. Sunday-School Records, Reports and 


By the late E. A, Fox, General Secretary of 
the Kentucky Sunday-school Association. 50 
cents, net, postpaid. 


7. The Besinners’ Department : 

m elina W. Wray, author of “ Jeanne 
itchell’s Schoel.” 50 cents, net, postpaid. 

8. Knowing and T the 
By the Rev. A. F. Schauffler fe .» Chairman 
of the International Lesson Committee. 50 
cents, net, postpaid. 

9. Getting and Holding a Class 

By William H. Hamby. secents, net, postpaid. 

10. Our Primary Department 
~ Wiliam D. Murray. A little book which 
tells the story ef what has actually been done in 
one Primary Department to teach God’s Word 
to the children. 50 cents. 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, April 25, 1915 
The Bible, the World’s Supreme Book, 
(Deut. 6 : 1-9). 


Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—Its inspiration (2 Tim. 3 : 16, 17). 
TUES.—Its nourishment (1 Pet. 2 : 1-3). 
WED.— Its standards (Psa. 19 : 7-14). 
‘THURS.—Its truth (John 12 : 44-50). 
FRI.—Its prophecies (2 Pet. 1 : 16-2r), 
SaT.—Its message (1 John £ : 1-10). 














What has the Bible done for civilization ? 
ont value do educators set upon the 
e 
How do we use our Bibles ? 


™ EAD Smith, Defoe, Goldsmith if you 
care to know pure English. I need 
hardly tell you to read another and 
a greater Book, ‘The Book which begot 
English prose still remains its supreme type. 
** The English Bible is the true school of 
English literature. It possesses every qual- 
ity of our language in its highest form—ex- 
cept for scientific precison, practical affairs, 
and philosophic analysis. It would be rid- 
iculous to write an essay on metaphysics, a 
political article, or a novel in the language 
of the Bible. But if you care to know the 
best that our literature can give in the simple 
noble prose—mark, learn, and inward] 
digest the Holy Scriptures in the Englis 
tongue.’’— Frederic Harrison. 


“ 

**T have always been strongly in favor of 
secular education, in the sense of education 
without theology ; but I must confess 1 have 
been no less seriously perplexed to know by 
what practical measures the religious feeling, 
which is the essential ,basis of conduct, was 
to. be kept up inthe present utter chaotic state 
of, opinion on these matters, without the use 
of the Bible. “By the study of what other 
book could. children be so much human- 
ized ?’’— Thomas Henry Huxley. 


& 

*¢ The general diffusion of the Bible is the 
most. effectual way to civilize mankind, to 
purify and exalt the general system of public 
morals ; to give efficacy to the just precepts 
of international and municipal law; to en- 
force the observance of prudence, temper- 
ance, justice and fortitude ; to improve all 
social and domestic life.”’—/James Kent. 


4 
**In regards to the great Book I have only 
to say, it is the best book God has. given 


toman, All the good from the Saviour of | 


the world is tommunicated in this Book,’’— 
Abraham Lincoln, 
% 

** The Bible is a book in comparison with 
which all others in my eyes are of minor im- 
portance, and which in all my perplexities 
and distresses has never failed to give me 
light and strength.’”’"—Rodert EZ. Lee, 

% 

**Men cannot be well educated without 
the Bible. It ought, therefore, to hold the 
chief place in every situation of learning 
throughout Christendom; and I do not 
know of a higher service that could be 
rendered to this republic than the bringing 
about of this result.”"—ZAiphalet Nott, 


% 


** Were the truths of the Book prevalent 
in the hearts of men, should we be disturbed 
and frightened as we are day by day by 
those gigantic frauds that are bursting out in 
every community, and which lead us to be- 
lieve that all honesty in trade, all honesty in 
public life have left the world forever? Is it 
unsuited to the times in which we live, when, 
if its holy precepts and its Divine commands 
had been listened to, we should not have 
these evils? ’’— The Zarlof Shaftesbury. 


< 

In Dr. Mears’s book, * Inspired Through 
Suffering,’’ he gives the following anecdote, 
telling how one of the world’s sweetest 
singers and most beautiful characters was led 
from a life of praise and luxury to a higher 
ideal : " 

** The biographer of Jenny Lind has pic- 
tured her sitting close by the surfs that were 
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was a Lutheran Bible; while closing down 
upon the westwdid watérs was a ‘sunset of 
surpassing splendor and beauty. The world 

been entranced by this gentle woman, 
whose voice gave hints of what angels’ voices 
may be. Crowded assemblies had called 
ond recalled her and again to look 
upon her face and hear such notes as other 
human lips have never rendered. The wealth 
of continents had striven to give its owners 
a place where the.enchantress of song ruled. 


It was a friend who asked why it was she 


had abandoned the stage in her early career, 
when at the very height of the most brilliant 
successes. To the question’ the great artist 
quietly ied, ‘When every day it made 
me think less of this’ (laying ber finger on 
the Bible) ‘and nothing at all of that’ 
(pointing to the sunset), ‘what else could I 
? 99? 


al 


England’s Widows and Orphans 


YOUNG woman in England had been 
A married only eleven months when her 
husband,. who had completed fifteen 
years’ service in the navy, was called asa 
reservist on the outbreak of the war. He 
was among those who went to a watery grave 
in the North Sea when the battleship Cressy 
was lost. His lonely young widow is quite 
unfit on account of severe illness to earn her 
own living, and she receives a small state 
pension which is insufficient to maintain her, 
Another widow only twenty-one years of 
age has two children, the younger of whom 
was born three or four months after the father 
was killed in the war. A few months after 
the death of her husband she was.phunged 
into fresh sorrow by the death of her:mother, 
which compelled her to live a while with an- 
other relative too poor to keep her.. She re- 
ceived a very small War Office grant. 
- These cases are typical of what is going on 
in thousands of English homes. The urgent 
present needs of these widows and of others 
is being met by the generous gifts that have 
gone from American Christians through the 
Widows and Orphans Fund under the care 
of The Civtistian Herald. «This: fand: is: in- 
tended to relieve distress in a// the war- 
stricken nations, and already has begun its 


‘work in several countries..:'A earefully se- 


lected committee of leading Christian’ men 
and wemen of each nation his charge of the 
distribution of the funds, and is responsible 
for locating the cases of real need. 

The Committee in England consists of Sir 
Robert Perks (Chairman), Earl Gray, the 
Duchess of Marlborough, ‘H. Gordon Sel- 
fridge, and Dr. A. C. Dixon, pastor of the 
Metrepolitan Temple, London,: . Dr, Dixon 
has recently sent to The Christian Herald 
his interesting. report of. the work the Com- 
mittee has begun, It was in this report 
that mention ‘was made of these two yonng 
widows.’ He tells also of a group of seven 
children for whom a place was secured 
through the Fund in the National Children’s 
Home, These seven little ones are the chil- 
dren of soldiers, and several of the fathers 
have been killed in the war. Two of them 
are little daughters of:an army reservist, a 
widewer, suddenly called to rejoin his. regi- 
ment and go to the front, and having to leave 
behind seven children, all under eleven years 
of age. 


Recently the following letter came to the 
Editor of The Sunday School Times : 


Some time ago you published an appeal by, 
I think, The Christian Herald (and recom- 
mended it) for funds to send help to the Bel- 
gian sufferers. I cannot put my hand on it, 
and am. therefore sending $6.50 saved by our 
boys week by week, and would ask you to be 
so kind as to mail it to the treasurer of the fund 
referred to. 


The larger ea of the relief fund dis- 
tributed so far has gone to the Belgian suffer- 
ers because their need was so great and so 
immediate. ‘Fhe werk is being continued 


‘by this committee there and in several other of 


the countries at war, and The Sunday School 
Times will be glad to receive any contribu- 
tions for the fund. _ Or the contributions may 
be sent to The Christian Herald, 500 Bible 
House, New York City. Im either case the 
contributions should be marked ‘‘ Widows 
and Orphans Fund.”’ 

The home where the sons have given of 
their weekly savings to help unknown friends 
far away, and the many other readers of ‘The 
Sunday School Times who have contributed 
so liberally to this fund, will be glad to know 
how carefully it is being administered in 


rolling in from the ocean. Upon her knee ' England and in the nations on the continent. 
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Impressions of Billy Sunday | 


( Continued from page 218) 


tences that had the impact, the shock, and 
the driving-power of a rifle-bullet, Speaking 
of the duty of Christian men to vote against 
the liquor traffic, he said— ; 

**1 tell you if the man who votes for the 
saloon doesn’t go to hell, the druakard who 
does has got the right to walk up on the 
judgment day and shake his fist in God 
Almighty’s face and say, ‘God, it wasn’t a 
square deal,’’’ 

He spoke of hell. ‘*I don’t care,’’ said 
he, **whether the fire referred to in the 
Bible is a literal, visible fire, or whether it is 
used as a symbol for the utmost loss and 
destruction that can come, any more than 
I care whether the gold in heaven’s streets 
is real gold or a symbol of ideal happiness 
and beauty, I don’t know whether it is 
real fire, but—I don’t want to find out, 
I don’t want to go there, If there is no 
hell, you who don’t believe in it are no bet- 
ter od than I am, but if there is a hell, how 
terribly you unbelievers lose out.’’ 

He spoke of an angry God, of a God who 
was angry with the just anger of a father, 
which is aroused to destroy the sin and save 
the sinner, I was reminded of the minister 
who has cautioned us against the danger of 
so pty s the fatherhood of God that 
we make God a grandfather instead of a 
father, so that our conception of God is be- 
coming that of a doting, indulging deity who 
will overlook eventually anything. ‘There 
was nothing of that in Sunday’s theology. 

As to his receiving presents, I was there 
the night that presents were passed up to him 
by men and women and organizations who 
had been helped by him, and who wished to 

ive him some personal reminder of their 
ae and confidence, It would have been 
an ungracious act to refuse them, and an act 
which would have unnecessarily wounded 
the feelings of many. 

I had read in. the papers of Sunday’s so- 
called antics on the platform, and they seemed 
absurd, Yet ia that first sermon he told of 
the obstacles Ged laid in the path of the man 
who was hellward bent, 

**He must trample underfoot and’ climb 
over the old Bible itself,’’ said Sunday, fling- 
ing the Bible from the pulpit to the platform 
with a crash. ‘* He must climb over all the 
teaching, all the principles, all the examples 
of an unnumbered host‘of saints and mar- 
tyrs,’’ and with a wonderful gesture he piled 
them up in an almost unsurmountable heap 
over the Bible, ‘‘ He must pass over and 
trample down the crucified body of the Son 
of God himself,’? and with a reverential, 
yearning gesture he stretched out his arms 
and lifted the scarred body of the Saviour 
from the Cross and laid it in front of the sin- 
ner to stay his progress to destruction. 
‘¢ And then,’’ said Sunday, ‘* before his hur- | : 
rying feet his white-haired old father and 
mother throw themselves down and cry out | 
to him, *You must trample our gray hairs 


down into the dust in order to pass along on | = 


your way to hell !’”’ and instantly Sunday 
threw himself down on the platform at full 
leagth, Now if I had read all of this, it 
would have seemed crude, impossible, irrev- 
erent. Yet seeing it was seeing a picture 
which left you with the tears ruanaing uncon- 
sciously down your face, 1n a seccnd, with 
the lithe movements of a trained athlete, he 
was on his feet again, and once more in a 
full flood of hurrying, forceful words. 

At the end of his sermon came the call to 
those who would pass up the sawdust trail 
and confess before men the faith that was in 
them. In the accounts that I had read, with 
the emotional details and the insistence upon 
numbers, it had seemed to me that such con- 
versions, if so they could be called, were 
emotional, if not hysterical, and that there 
could be but little of permanence or eventual 
good expected from them, As I leaned over 
the platform rail, however, and saw the 
stream of men and womea and chikiren 
come forward up the aisle and logk up into 
Billy Sunday’s face and clasp his hand, it 
made me ashamed of my skepticism, Men 
from the gutter shambied up with their sod- 
den faces transformed with a light that never 
shone on sea or land; and the face of Billy 
Sunday, as he looked down into theirs, was 
the face of a man of God. 


PHILADELPHIA, 










Margaret Slattery’s ** The Girl in Her 
Teens’? is just the book to help you with your 
class of girls, It may be had from The Sun- | 
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E eyes of the kind-hearted people of the 
United States have been cast on the mis- 
eries of the ple of Belgium. But we 
must not forget that Belgium is only one 
of the fields of warfare ; that quite as 

at, if not greater battles, have been 
fought on the eastern front of the warring countries 
—Galicia. Indeed, Galicia has been ravaged, her 
people driven and starved in as great numbers as 
these of Belgium. 
country and lived on it as they swept everything 
before them. The Russians, used to being driven 
at roe goove — afield, and the result was not 
good for the e of the country. 

Naturally the Russians tives asi the country and 
took all the food they could find; and the inhabitants, 
their houses leveled, their horses commandeered, 
their food supplies taken from 
them, and the terror of the Tar-. . 
tar urging them on, fled as fast 
into Austria as the growing im- 
pedimenta of women and many 
children would let them. Natu- 
rally they met Austrians on the 
way, Austrians in ever-increasing 
numbers, who, through force of 
circumstances, pressed through 
and over them; and so, to para- 

hrase Kipling, ‘some of them 
ived,”’ and some of them, no one 
knows how many, died. They 
were deflected, shunted, scat- 
tered over the roads, All those 
who had not fled before the first 
approach of the’ Russians. suf- 
fered a second time under the . 
onrush of the Austrians. It 
seemed '‘as' though not a single 
loaf of.-evead.. i not: @ 
beef, not even a horse. 
on which, in the last resort, one - 
might feed. ; 

The refugees ,starved.as they 
fled; for the army had lived on 
the country through which the 
fugitives were now passing. And 
some of them died, the weaklings. 
naturally first, and women and 
little children are notable weak- 
linys when war gets in its work. 

People pushed little carts, holding all they had 
saved from the wreck of their homes. .. If there were 
babies, the babies lay wailing.in- the carts. .Some- 
times a woman, worn out with the day’s march, slept 
heavily on a pile of household utensils. When nearer 
the goal of their desire it. was possible for some of 
them to get onto trains and these rolled slowly into 
Vienna or other large towns and the refugees were 
quartered in halls and buildings by the government, 
and when-these were overflowing, on the house- 
holders themselves, but without the ea or 
pep of the veople.of the outside world, who realized 
little or nothing of what was happening. 

This was the condition when the writer passed 
from Germany into Austria last.Thanksgiving Day. 
During all these months the battles have raged back 
and forth and always the toll of human suffering has 
been taken by one side or the other. Always there 
has been a stréam ef refugees upon the roads. The 
latest most decisive news was the fall.of Przemysl on 
March 22. - 

It is being said in the dispatches that Przemysl fell 


‘~ 


_ chiefly because the great garrison was slowly starv- 


ing to death while it defended. the fortress. If that 
wonderfully organized army was not able to provide 


here Starvat 


First the-Russians invaded the - 


WIDOWS AND ORPHANS WAITING FOR FOOD IN 





manne fee footing! its oodions, iat met have been 
e suffering of the »!. Lucky, indeed, were 
those who reached Austria in the first ce; lucky, 
indeed, are those who have been able to reach 
Austria at all. 

Back over the line of march from the outer Austrian 
towns, through the country of the G@ » are, as 
in Belgium, thousands of graves of those who took 
no part in the fighting at all. Graves of women, 
whose husbands, sons and brothers had been killed; 
graves of little children, whose fathers are dead— 
poor creatures who succumbed to want as they strug, 
gled into the Austrian country. Worse than this, 
not every corpse found its decent grave! , 

Such is the toll of war—glory, or perhaps instant 
death for the soldier; misery, suffering and the sad 
memories of years for the woman and the child, 
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GALICIA 

What.is true of Galicia is true alsoof Poland.._ And 
every day, every hour, even every minute must the 
suffering grow more intense, Think of these-thou- 
sands of refugee women-and children, far, far away 
from their dqamolished homes, living on the bounty of 
a warring pepple, whose very language in many cases 
they cannotfinderstand. The resources of a warring 
people are faturally used first for the succor of their 
own citizghs ; after these are provided for what is 
left mayfor may not go toward the sustenance of the 
refugee/ who has been compelled, unwillingly, to 
thrust herself upon them. Here are scenes of misery 
—the grief of the widow by day.and the wail of the 
orphan by night. 

he suffering of the people on the eastern front of 

the war in Europe has passed almost without the no- 
tice of the civilized world. To the writer it seems 
that a-widow and an orphan are a widow and an.or- 
phan whatever may be their nationality, and as such 
they should invoke the charity of all kind-hearted 
Americans. 






Secretary of THE CHRISTIAN HERALD. 





The Christian. Herald Fund for 


the Relief of the Widows and Or- 

poene of the European War will . 
administered with the. maxi- - 

mum. of benefit to those for whom . 


it is intended. Individual gifts of 
any amount. should be promptly 
sent in. Bvery dollar will be put 
to work as speedily as possible, 


Send contributions 


Acknowledgments will be made in 
the Christian Herald as the money 
comes in. 

.. The Christian Herald is repre- 
sented by Committees in England, 
Holland, France, Belgium, Ger- 
many, and Austria, and is now 
erganizing special Committees for 
the distressed people of Galicia 


to WIDOWS AND 


and Poland, Extracts from the 
English Committee’s report will 
be found elsewhere in this issue. 

We lay upon every Christian 
heart the urgency of this appeal 
and the greatiess of this ~ py ed 
nity to present to the world a con- 
vincing proof of the real unity of 
the followers of Jesus Christ. 


ORPHANS FUND 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, No. 500 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 
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